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ABBOT MENDEL 


(Born Fuly 22nd, 1822.) 
ARIOUS have been the theories propounded to 


explain the extraordinary vicissitudes of the work 
of Gregor Johann Mendel, the centenary of whose birth 
is celebrated this year. That a Paper of his, narrating the 
results of his scientific investigations, should have passed 
without contemporary comment from those engaged in 
research connected with cognate branches of his subject, 


is in itself an uncommon occurrence. That such a Paper 


should have appeared, moreover, in a volume of the 
Transactions of the Briinn Natural History Society, a 


_ society which exchanged its publications with most of 
_ the Academies of Europe, including both the Linnean 
_and Royal Societies, renders the occurrence still more 








amazing. And that this should have been the fate of a 


Paper, the merits of which were such as to earn later 
for the author the title of ‘* Father of the modern science 
of heredity,” accentuates the wonder of its loss to the 
world for thirty-three years. 

Such a lack of response on the part of men who might 
have been thought certain to hail his discoveries with 
grateful applause is not the only remarkable event in the 
story of Mendel. For, in proportion to the delay in 
recognition of his writings on the part of those whose 
very business it was to be alert, has been the rapidity of 
the subsequent triumph and dissemination of the teach- 
ings they contain. References to Mendel, who so late 


) as 1900 was practically unknown to specialist literature, 


are now a commonplace even in the daily newspaper. An 
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exposition of Mendel’s laws may be found in almost 
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every textbook of botany or zoology, of horticulture or 
genetics, of psychology or sociology. Nor can the zest of 
the journalist for copy wherewith to supply an almost 
infinite variety of intellectual demands, nor the existence 
of a much higher standard of scientific education in the 
people at large, be cited as an adequate explanation of 
this widespread cult of Mendel and his works. Words, 
like mendelize, mendelian, mendelism, of frequent occur- 
rence in works of even a slightly scientific character, are 
testimony of the grip of his far-reaching discoveries upon 
modern thought and practice. Nor, in estimating his 
influence, must we forget to refer to such manuals as 
those of which Dr. Marion Newbigin’s Tillers of the 
Ground is a charming example. These books, praise- 
worthy attempts to inspire the young and fire their 
enthusiasm for the ideal by means of biography and of 
the history of science, find in Mendel an appropriate 
illustration of that disinterested devotion to the pursuit 
of knowledge which is an essential characteristic of the 
true scientific spirit. 

An analysis of the psychological condition of the bio- 
logical world in 1900, and of the circumstances which led 
to the recovery of Mendel’s long neglected paper, is 
beyond the scope of this article. To Professor Bateson, 
of Cambridge, one of his most energetic disciples, we owe 
the first English biography of Mendel. Yet the Professor, 
notwithstanding his intimate association with one who 
was at the same time so typically Catholic and so eminently 
calculated to refute the charge, nevertheless still speaks 
of Mendel’s co-religionists as obscurantists. Naturally, 
no such paradox deflects from the tribute of honour paid 
to Mendel by Sir Bertram Windle* in the pages of this 
Review, under the title of “‘ Mendel and His Theory of 
Heredity.” 

In days of general dissatisfaction with our educational 
ideals, let us glance for a moment at the educational 
system which fostered, if it did not produce, a Mendel. 
That at least was a system evidently adequate for those 


* See also A Century of Scientific Thought, by Sir Bertram Windle. 
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capable of reaping its advantages, while not imposing 
itself upon all, irrespective of inclination or aptitude; a 
system accused of stultifying the intellect, yet in reality 
fostering initiative. Mendel was the gifted child of 
peasant parents, his earliest schooling Leing received 
from his maternal uncle, who was the proprietor of the 
only school in Mendel’s native village of Heinzendorf. He 
early expressed a wish to study, a wish gratified only at 
the cost of considerable self-sacrifice on the part of his 
parents and sister. At the age of twenty-one he found 
himself fully qualified for the teaching profession. 
Instead, however, of entering the career that lay open to 
him he became a friar. And here it seems advisable to 
comment on the naive explanations given by many of his 
non-Catholic biographers—half apologetically it would 
seem—for the fact that such a brilliant star of the scientific 
firmament should have arisen from a monastery. We are 
told that, “as his parents were not poor it was destined 
he should go into the Church” ; that he was tempted to 
the “ scholarly tranquillity of the Cloister” by one of his 
Augustinian teachers; that he was “elected (i.e., 
received) with a view to his taking part in the educational 
work which then devolved on the institution.” Such are 
some few reasons assigned for what actually happened— 
that is to say, for his vocation. No study of Mendel can 
be complete without reference to the tremendous up- 
heaval in a young man’s soul when on the threshold of 
manhood with his spiritual activities thoroughly awakened 
and a sense of true values acquired, he emancipates himself 
from the tyranny of earthly things and responds to that 
great Call—the Call to a life in Religion. Mendel went 
through this crisis, and was prepared to play his part in 
the great drama of renunciation. That in the early years 
of his monastic life he enjoyed “ the scholarly tranquillity” 
which the biographer considered to have been the bait, 
is true enough ; but as a candidate for the Religious life, 
he elected in the Religious vows to share Christ’s Cross. 
That this wish was not sparingly gratified, even a cursory 
study of his subsequent life reveals. 
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We need but cite a few of the obvious and external 
renunciations he was called to make. Bateson, in his 
biographical notice of Mendel, remarks: ‘* The types of 
the great discoverers are most various. To the naturalist 
the fact is full of meaning. The wild, uncertain, rapid 
flash of genius, the scattered, half-focused daylight of 
generalization, the steady, slowly-perfected ray of pene- 
trative analysis, are all lights in which truth may be seen. 
Mendel’s faculty was of the latter order.”” Mendel, 
therefore, with his wonderful gift of pursuing an abstract 
idea possessed that type of mind which was thoroughly 
capable of accurately appraising the value of his own 
achievement; and yet, after waiting year by year and in 
vain for the recognition of his work, he died all ignorant 
of the brilliant world-wide fame that, sixteen years later, 
was to be his. Few can fail to appreciate the spiritual 
significance of this trial or to admire his outward cheer- 
fulness which found expression, so we are told, in a 
playful “ Mein Zeit wird schon kommen.” Again, many 
original thinkers, dragged from the quiet necessary for 
their researches to take up administrative and routine 
duties, can sympathize with that renunciation which 
Mendel made when he was chosen Abbot in 1868. Often 
must he have been “homesick” for his laboratory, in the 
crowded days that succeeded his election. Most Superiors 
of Religious houses will admit that their office is absolutely 
destructive of concentration. Mendel realized that the 
réle of Pralat and scientific investigator were allelo- 
morphic. It was his duty as Superior, then, and not as 
someone suggests,* chagrin at the want of appreciation 
of his work, or at the failure of his H1eractum experiments 
to fall into line with those of Pisum, which was entirely 
responsible for the cutting short of his scientific career. 
The why and the wherefore, and the wisdom or unwisdom, 
of his consequent loss to science must remain among 
unanswered questions. Another renunciation was his in 
the long fruitless struggle against the heavy and unjust 
taxation of the monasteries, resultant upon the outbreak 


* Mendelism, by R. C. Punnett. 
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of a persecution of the Church, which dated from soon 
after his election to office. Neither cajolery nor threat 
could move his stalwart determination to fight for what 
he considered right. But how wearing must have been 
the trial! Even his non-Catholic biographers seem 
always impressed by the fact that it was only after his 
death, that the unjust laws which he fought so splendidly 
to withstand, but in vain, were repealed without debate. 
With Mendel’s entrance to the Monastery the second 
eriod of training for his great work in science had begun. 

t is important to note that he had an exceptionally long 
preparation. His noviceship completed, he began his 
studies for the priesthood. Apart from the clearer intel- 
lectual insight which is the reward of a self-controlled, 
regular life, the candidate for Orders receives in addition 
a valuable training in sound logical thinking, exactness 
of description, and a precision of terminology, all from 
the scholastic philosophy which forms so large a part of 
the curriculum of the seminary. Mendel’s eight years’ 
course was then a unique preparation for his scientific 
work. In his leisure moments as a novice he had ex- 
perimented on plants. Most Religious have a “‘ hobby ” 
which affords relaxation from the sterner duties of life in 
the cloister. His Superiors were quick to notice the trend 
of his tastes, and to give it intellectual scope. After his 
Ordination they decided to allow him yet another two 
years of study. So Mendel went to Vienna in 1852, for a 
post-graduate course, and during that time he published 
two of his Papers. Let us note and admire the high 
standard of education obtaining under the Augustinians, 
especially when we consider the small support given to 
the plea of our more enlightened countrymen for post- 
graduate courses in our own Universities and for the 
undertaking of research work. In all this we find our- 
selves forestalled, by some seventy years, by our Catholic 
Continental brethren. Thestaled charge against Catholics 
as antagonistic to progress dies slowly! Mendel was 
destined to teach eventually in a College—a Realschule, 
not a University—and yet his Superiors recognize quite 
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as a matter of course the necessity of research work as an 
essential preparation for the work of a teacher of science. 

This post-graduate course completed the training for 
his great undertaking. At Vienna he became acquainted 
with the apparatus for scientific publication, made 
scientific friends; surveyed the present state of know- 
ledge, conceived perhaps in embryo the scheme of his 
later experiments. Returning after two years to Briinn, 
he, in 1853, began to teach physical science, and, at the 
same time, to undertake the research which has made him 
so famous. As to his teaching powers, all are agreed that 
he had a wonderful facility for making his pupils love their 
subject. In 1865 he read his now world-famous Paper 
to the Briinn Natural History Society. In the opening 
paragraphs he shows his remarkable insight in thoroughly 
realizing why his predecessors had failed to make progress, 
and he states clearly the line of action he prepared to 
follow when he set out on the course of his own experi- 
ments : 

That, so far, no generally applicable law governing the forma- 
tion and development of hybrids has been formulated can hardly 
be wondered at by anyone who is acquainted with the extent of 
the task, and can appreciate the difficulties with which experi- 
ments of this class have to contend. A final decision can only be 
arrived at when we shall have before us the results of detailed 
experiments made on plants belonging to the most diverse orders. 
Those who survey the work done in this department will arrive 
at the conviction that among all the numerous experiments 
made, not one has been carried out to such an extent and in such 
a way as to make it possible to determine the number of different 
forms under which the offspring of hybrids appear, or to arrange 
these forms with certainty according to their proper generations, 
or definitely to ascertain their statistical relations. It requires, 
indeed, some courage to undertake a labour of such far-reaching 
extent ; this appears, however, to be the only right way by which 
we can finally reach the solution of a question the importance of 
which cannot be over-estimated in connection with the history 
of the evolution of organic forms. The Paper now presented 
records the results of such a detailed experiment. This experi- 
ment was practically confined to a small plant group, and is now, 
after eight years’ pursuit, concluded in all essentials. 
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He then goes on to record his experiments and deductions. 
Of Mendel’s Exposition, Cockerell says*: ‘‘ It is a model of 
clearness and convincing logic”; and Punnett that “ ‘The 
results and the lucidity of the exposition will always give 
it a high rank among the classics of biological literature.” 
Innumerable other authors of distinction have vied with 
each other in praising the manner in which Mendel 
detailed the results of his research. 

One aspect of the Paper, only to be fully appreciated 
by a perusal of the original, is the prodigious labour 
involved in his research. With much moderation Mendel 
speaks, in the passage already quoted, of the courage 
required for the undertaking. His task involved a growing 
and examination of the seeds of 10,000 plants. ‘Then 
came the 287 cross-fertilizations made by him, each one 
involving the delicate operation of removing the ten 
stamens from the unopened flower-bud, without injury 
to the future fruit, and then the providing the “* widowed” 
pistil with the requisite pollen. His was the constant 
care required by the §,123 hybrid plants of seven different 
categories, from each of which he must count the seeds, 
must describe and record the external form, the seed- 
coat, the cotyledons, and the pod containing them, and 
examine the position of the flower and the length of the 
stem. His genius surmised that the laws he sought to 
enunciate could only be discovered by the study of large 
numbers of plants. ‘The category above enumerated by 
no means exhausts the account. Yet another 1,584 
plants, selected from the progeny of the foregoing, and 
again of seven different categories, were necessary for the 
complete elucidation of his first results. And then begins 
his second experiment, one involving an equal amount of 
labour; and, lastly, follows that final one which he him- 
self says demanded most time and trouble, involving as it 
did three pairs of factors. It seems fitting to congratulate 
the Kénigskloster on the generous hospitality it offered in 
its garden to a research in pure science of such magnitude. 
Royal indeed must have been the appreciation of learning of 


* Zoology. (New World Science Series.) 
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his fellow Religious and their broad-minded Superior if we 
are to judge of it by the ample means given to Mendel 
for the prosecution of his work. And this must appeal 
with great force to a nation like our own which in spite 
of its commercialism has yet produced a steady line of 
discoverers who have loved their science in disinterested 
fashion. 

To Mendel, then, we owe the conception and demon- 
stration of unit-characters, a discovery which placed the 
science of heredity in the same position as that of chem- 
istry when the atomic laws were formulated. A second 
fundamental idea of Mendelism is that of dominance. 
Gametic segregation was also observed by him, and its 
workings expressed in mathematical formule. The law 
of segregation is often called ‘‘ Mendel’s first law.”” His 
second law applies to the independent behaviour of two 
or more pairs of characters. Modifications of this second 
law are now known to exist. Mendel’s predecessors 
worked on the organism, plant or animal, as a whole, as a 
unit, and failed. Mendel, on the other hand, conceived 
it as being the product (phenotype) of a complex of 
separable potentialities carried by the two gametes to 
the zygote. He, therefore, first set himself the task of 
discovering separable, independent somatic character- 
istics which were severally the expression of single poten- 
tialities in the gamete, and which, therefore, bred true. 
Seven such characters were observed. The pea-plant 
bred true for height, character of coat of ripe seeds, colour 
of endosperm, etc. Next, Mendel found that these 
characters could be paired. Peas could be round or 
wrinkled, yellow or green, the plants could be tall or 
dwarf. A gamete carrying a potentiality or a factor for 
green colour, could not carry a factor for yellow colour. 
Green and yellow are allelomorphic, so are the remaining 
six pairs of characters. Having thus procured seven units, 
Mendel proceeded to find out how the allelomorphs would 
behave in a hybrid. A pollen grain carrying a factor for 
roundness was crossed to an ovule carrying that for 
wrinkleness. The peas resulting from this cross were all 
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round. Reciprocal crosses yielded the same result. There 
were no seeds showing anything intermediate between 
the two extremes of roundness and wrinkleness. Mendel 
called this character which appeared in all the offspring 
of the first generation (F,), the dominant character. 
Yellowness, tallness, roundness, were dominants. Green- 
ness, wrinkleness, dwarfness, were recessive characters. 

Mendel crossed, or allowed to self-fertilize, the plants of 
the first generation, and found that those of the second 
filial generation (F,) yielded three smooth peas to every 
one wrinkled. All the wrinkled peas of this generation, 
on being sown and “‘selfed,” yielded nothing but wrinkled 
peas. Their progeny likewise were wrinkled. It thus 
seemed that the recessive character had been extracted 
or recovered in its entirety. Among the smooth peas 
Mendel discovered a ratio of two hybrid smooths to 
every one pure smooth. It was possible, therefore, to 
extract the pure dominant character in its entirety. He 
explained the fact that 25 per cent. of the F, generation 
were pure dominants, 25 per cent. pure recessives, and 
50 per cent. hybrids, as follows: The pollen parent brings 
one factor to the zygote, the ovule parent the other. The 
zygote therefore carries two factors or potentialities, a 
maternal and a paternal, for any one character. In a 
hybrid, however, the dominant factor is the only one 
that finds expression in the phenotype. The recessive, 
nevertheless, is present. When gametogenesis of the 
hybrid occurs the two factors segregate, the dominant 
going to one gamete, the recessive to the other. Since 
there are large numbers of gametes the matings follow 
the laws of chance. A gamete carrying the factor for 
roundness has equal chances of mating with one carrying 
roundness or with one carrying wrinkleness. Thus out 
of every four zygotes one will be formed of two gametes 
each carrying the dominant factor, another will be formed 
of gametes each carrying the recessive. Such zygotes are 
said to be homozygous. The remaining two zygotes will 
be formed of gametes carrying different factors. Hence 
two out of four are heterozygous. 
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Subsequent experiments have shown that the dominant 
character of the hybrid is not always exactly like that of 
the parent. The classic example of the blue Andalusian 
fowl, where the dominant character, black, appears black 
in the homozygous condition but blue in the heterozygous 
condition, may be paralleled by the inheritance of “ ear- 
lessness ” in sheep. A mutation was observed in sheep 
in which the external ear was much shorter than the 
normal. This proved to be the heterozygous condition 
formed from gametes carrying the factor for normal ears 
and “‘ earlessness.”” Matings of two “ earless ” individuals 
gave offspring showing the “ earless”’ character (the 
recessive). 

Mendel’s so-called second law can be exemplified by 
combining two sets of factors in a hybrid. If across be 
made between a plant producing round, yellow seeds and 
one producing wrinkled, green seeds, the seeds of the 
hybrid are all yellow round. If the F, generation be 
“‘ selfed,” the F, generation will yield ripe seeds in the 
proportion of nine yellow, round ; three yellow, wrinkled ; 
three green, round; one green, wrinkled. This pro- 
portion satisfies the three to one ratio for each of the 
dominants round and yellow. It also proves that the 
factors concerned segregate out with perfect independence 
—greenness segregates from yellowness, roundness from 
wrinkleness. A gamete carrying the factor for green can 
also carry a factor for either roundness or wrinkleness. 
Thus four types of gametes can be formed. Matings 
made at random, where the numbers are large, will 
therefore give sixteen different combinations. Mendel 
tested this law by applying it to hybrids which were 
formed by uniting three pairs of factors. The reader is 
spared the elaborate mathematical calculation required 
to state the theoretical results expected from such a cross. 
Mendel found, by actual experiments, that the F, 
generation were so related that the ratio of 3: 1 for each 
of the three dominants was satisfied. 

Biffen’s well-known classic experiment on wheat will 
serve to indicate how Mendel’s laws can serve the purpose 
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of improving plants and domestic animals. Losses of 
large sums of money were at one time caused by the 
ravages of a fungus, parasitic on wheat, called wheat rust. 
A few varieties of wheat were known to be immune, but 
these did not possess other much-prized qualities. Biffen 
conceived the idea of using immunity and susceptibility 
as a pair of allelomorphs and chose a good but susceptible 
wheat and an immune one for his experiment. Suscepti- 
bility behaved as a dominant. In the F, generation he 
was thus able to get homozygotes forimmunity. He had 
succeeded in transferring the quality of immunity from 
one variety of wheat to a wheat which already possessed 
many desirable qualities. ‘This principle is capable of 
indefinite application. 

The dangers of inbreeding receive explanation from 
Mendel’s laws. When harmful or useless characters are 
recessive, or when the hereditary equipment is of a low 
order, inbreeding increases the chances for a homozygous 
condition of these harmful recessives. Cross fertilization 
gives scope for the inclusion of dominants which keep 
these recessives in check, or which bring in new, useful 
factors, and so prevents deterioration of the stock. A 
homozygous condition for all useful factors is the rule in 
plants that are normally self-fertilized. The high degree 
of constancy of Mendelian factors has been especially 
emphasized by the opposition of Castle,* who, for some 
time, considered that the factors themselves were subject 
to small variations. 

Recent investigation has revealed an interesting modi- 
fication of Mendel’s second law, in that certain factors 
are not absolutely independent, the so-called linkage of 
factors. Perhaps the sex-linked characters are those which 
best lend themselves to description. The male gametes 
of many species of animals carry a factor for sex deter- 
mination—half the gametes being responsible for the 
formation of male zygotes, the other half, when mated, 
forming female zygotes. Male-forming and female-form- 
ing factors behave as a pair of allelomorphs and segregate 


* Genetics and Eugenics (Harvard University Press). 
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in gametogenesis. Very often another factor is linked up 
with this sex factor. A curious example in human in- 
heritance will serve to make this clear. ‘There occurs in 
India a type of men called Bhudas who have no teeth. 
They are further characterized by bald heads and extreme 
sensitiveness to heat. ‘The causal factor of this defect is 
linked with the factor that produces a female zygote. 
Half the spermatozoa, then, carry the factor for this 
defect, which must, therefore, be transmitted to the 
female descendants. The other half of the spermatozoa, 
carrying the factor for the production of a male zygote, 
do not carry the defect. So it comes about that, since 
Bhudaism is recessive to normal, the offspring of either 
sex of a marriage between a Bhuda and a normal woman 
will be normal in appearance. The females (F), how- 
ever, have got a factor for the Bhuda condition, masked 
by the dominant normal. An application of Mendel’s 
laws to this case will give theoretical expectations that 
have been verified by statistics. Thus the male children 
of one of these apparently normal women and a really 
normal man are Bhudas and normal males, one to one. 
The normal male will have germ plasm absolutely un- 
tainted with the Bhuda factor and will, therefore, never 
transmit it to any of his descendants. 

Linkage introduces a complication in the work of im- 
proving plants and animals when unfavourable characters 
are linked up with favourable ones. It then becomes 
difficult to breed out a phenotype possessing a good com- 
bination of useful characters. Another modification of 
Mendel’s laws is to be seen in phenotypic characters which 
depend on so-called multiple factors. Hairiness in stock 
is a four-factor character. Ligule formation in oats 
depends on five factors in the gamete. This line of work 
opens a promising field of investigation, especially in cases 
of inheritance which do not, at present, seem to follow 
Mendel’s laws. 

There remains to be noted the close union that, on the 
disinterment of Mendel’s Paper, was straightway estab- 
lished between cytology and Mendelism, and the con- 
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sequent more rapid progress of our knowledge. Interest- 
ing subject for a day-dream would be a consideration of 
Mendel’s enthusiasm, could he but come back to earth, 
for the almost unhoped-for revelations of the workings of 
heredity which have been the outcome of the cytological 
work of the last quarter of acentury. Are they wanting 
in scientific imagination, one asks, who would subtract 
from the greatness of what Mendel did so laboriously, 
and with such simple apparatus, by pointing to the fact 
that his laws must have been eventually discovered by 
means of the microscope. A perfected microscopical 
technique revealing the marvellous structure of the 
nucleus of the cell, with its regularly recurring chromo- 
somes, the curious sorting out and distribution of those 
chromosomes, that takes place in the formation of the 
gametes, and the chances given by these phenomena for 
new combinations when the zygote is formed, must cer- 
tainly have thrown light on the problems that baffled the 
old experimentalist in hybridization. But aconsideration 
of the excellence of this technique and the great army 
of investigators in cytology must surely not subtract 
from but rather enhance the greatness of Mendel’s 
feat. 

So prolific has been the mutual aid rendered by the 
combination of experiments in breeding with examination 
of the underlying cytological phenomena that Morgan* 
claims, as a result of his own researches and those of his 
colleagues of Columbia University, on the fly Drosophila, 
that the problem of heredity has been solved. There are 
many, of course, in the Old World, who do not share this 
optimism, so typically American, and it must be admitted, 
as Miss Saunders pointed out in her opening address as 
President of the Botanical Section of the British Associa- 
tion, that there are difficulties in respect of plants. Much 
yet awaits elucidation before it can be maintained with 
absolute certainty that in plants and animals the physical 
mechanism for the operation of Mendel’s laws is to be 
sought in the behaviour of the chromosomes during 


* Mendelism, by R. C. Punnett. Preface to 5th edn. 
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meiosis, i.e., of the so-called ‘‘ Chromosome Theory of 
Heredity.”’* 

Enough has been said on this subject to indicate the 
enormous effect of Mendel’s work on what may be 
described as the more strictly academic side of the subject. 
But we must not omit, before closing, to recall once more 
the tremendous practical consequences of his discovery 
in the great work of improvement of our domestic animals 
and useful plants, a work which, in spite of its achieve- 
ments, is still in its infancy. Who shall prophesy its 
future ? No finer example than his can be cited in defence 
of men often mistrusted as mere idealists by a less enlight- 
ened and ultra-utilitarian section of the community— 
who estimate at its true value the importance of the in- 
vestigations of pure science. Mendel’s work was essenti- 
ally in the domain of pure science, and yet, as after events 
have proved, of the utmost utility in practice. In this 
story of Mendel we have yet one more illustration of the 
power of the Church to beget and to foster the Ideal. 


MONICA TAYLOR, D.Sc. 


* Nature, Vol. CIX., Nos. 109, 116. 














THE SEVEN BISHOPS 


R. CHAVASSE, Bishop of Liverpool, addressing, on 
Dyiarch 7th, as a friendly visitor, a meeting in that 
city of the National Free Church Council, said that, in 
1688, “‘ Nonconformists knelt with churchmen to receive 
the blessing of the seven bishops as they passed to the 
Tower in the cause of Christian liberty and truth.” 
Upon this a correspondent wrote to The Times to point 
out that these bishops were being prosecuted, nominally 
on a charge of libel, but substantially because they 
refused to have read in churches the proclamation made 
by King James II, “* dispensing with the execution of the 
oppressive and even, in some cases, very cruel laws in- 
tended to take away both from Catholics and Noncon- 
formists the liberty of practising their own religion,” and 
he asked what exactly was the “ Christian liberty ” which 
the seven bishops were, according to Dr. Chavasse, 
vindicating. The reply of the Bishop of Liverpool will 
be quoted later, but first one may inquire what was 
exactly this affair of the seven bishops ? 

This affair is buried so deep in the past that one should 
be able to state the facts, in a changed world, without 
offence to anyone. The sufferings of the seven were 
not, fortunately, very severe. They were kept in the 
Tower for one week, because they refused to give bail, 
and then, after a triumphant and popular acquittal, 
returned safely to their palaces. 

At this date both Catholics and Protestant Noncon- 
formists were suffering from a series of Acts of Parliament 
ranging from Elizabeth’s reign to that of Charles II, 
inclusively, and designed to give to the Established Church 
a monopoly both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs. The 
leading idea was to make the celebration of any other 
form of religious worship than that recognized by the 
Acts of Uniformity as difficult as possible, and to debar 
from all offices of a national or municipal character, civil 
or military, all those who would not conform with the 
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these statutes were aimed directly against the Catholics, 
but some of them also hit incidentally the Protestant 
Dissenters, and some, then recent ones, were aimed 
directly and exclusively against these last. The Eliza- 
bethan Acts were still in force. They made celebration 
of the Mass by a priest in Roman Orders an offence for 
which the priest himself and his aiders or harbourers 
could be, and often had been, put to a torturing death. 
These penalties were not enforced while Charles I held 
power, but several priests were hung, drawn and quartered 
for celebrating Mass under the Long Parliament, and the 
recent executions of priests, including an Irish arch- 
bishop, during the Popish Plot frenzy, although not under 
those Acts, proved to Catholics that their dangers were 
not well over. Their religious worship was still, in 1688, 
a criminal offence. Save in the chapels attached to the 
Embassies of foreign Catholic Powers, it could only be 
held in the strictest secrecy and privacy, in rooms in the 
houses of gentlemen and such-like places. It was a penal 
offence to keep a Catholic school in England. Those 
who wished to have for their children something beyond 
a concealed and private tutor had to send them to the 
English Jesuits, Benedictines, and nuns established in 
Northern France and Flanders, and this meant parting 
with them altogether for years and years. It is not worth 
the space to recite other details of this legislation against 
men and women whose “ Christian liberty,” to use the 
words of Dr. Chavasse, in religious worship and education 
was subject to such limitations. 

Aimed directly and exclusively against Protestant 
Nonconformists were the Acts passed in 1664 and 1666. 
The first ordained that all Nonconformist ministers 
should take an oath that “it is not lawful upon any 
pretence whatever to take arms against the King,” and 
a declaration that they would “ not at any time endeavour 
an alteration of government in either Church or State.” 
Those who would not make this oath and declaration 
were liable to heavy fines if they should come, or be 
within (except in passing) any city or borough, or within 
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the same distance of any parish where they had ever 
ministered or preached. The Act of 1666 made it an 
offence liable to heavy fines for any person to be present 
at an assembly of more than five persons for the exercise 
of religion otherwise than according to the liturgy and 
practice of the Church of England, with still heavier 
penalties for those who should preach or teach in such 
_ an assembly. This was called the Act “to prevent and 
suppress seditious Conventicles.” 

: The Acts which hit, though in different degrees, both 
Catholics and conscientious Protestant Nonconformists 
were, mainly, the Elizabethan legislation making com- 
pulsory, under a heavy penalty of fines, attendance on 
Sundays and annual reception of the Communion at the 
churches of the State religion. ‘This, in the case of 
Catholics, or “* popish recusants ” as they were called, had 
practically been converted in the days of the first two 
Stuarts into a system of regular and onerous taxation, 
and the law also afforded many opportunities to the 
zealous of worrying their Protestant Nonconformist 
neighbours. ‘Then there were the various oath and test 
Acts. The qualifying oaths of supremacy and allegiance 
were a trouble, of course, to Catholics alone, who were 
never fully agreed whether they could honestly be taken 
ornot; but the Test Act of 1673 hit Protestant Noncon- 
formists as well as Catholics. ‘This Act debarred from 
holding any public office, civil or military, every person 
who did not (1) take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy ; (2) “‘ receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
according to the usage of the Church of England” ; and 
(3) declare that he believed “‘ that there is not any tran- 
substantiation in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper or 
in the elements of bread and wine at or after the conse- 
cration thereof by any person whatsoever.”* 


————<- -—-—-—_—.—— er 





* The clause as originally moved was, “‘ That all persons, that were to 
have any office or employment, should abjure the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, and swear that in the sacrament after consecration there is 
merely the substance of bread and wine.’”’ It appears from the debate 
that this was altered because it was thought that the word “‘ merely” 
might displease Lutherans who (as against Calvinists) held to a momentary 
“consubstantial ”’ presence. (See Ranke’s History of England, XV, 9.) 
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The first and third of these tests offered no difficulty 
to Protestant Nonconformists, but the second did. They, 
or at least the more scrupulous of them, could not take 
the sacrament according to the Church of England, 
because they thought it dubious in doctrine and too 
“‘ popish ” in form, especially in the matter of kneeling 
at the communion table, while Catholics could not 
receive it for more essential reasons—so that this test 
well fulfilled the excluding intention of the Anglicans of 
that time. The royalists of this reactionary Parliament 
showed, however, great ingratitude to the English 
Catholics who had to a man fought and suffered for the 
Crown in the Civil Wars, as also to the Irish Catholic 
royalists, the confiscation of whose ancient lands in 
favour of Cromwell’s officers and non-commissioned 
officers had recently been ratified. By way of greater 
precaution the Act of 1673 contained a clause disqualify- 
ing all “‘ popish recusants ” who educated their children 
in their own religion, and all such children when they 
came of age “from holding any office or place of trust 
in Church or State.” In all these provisions there is no 
respect for that “‘ Christian liberty ”—of other people— 
so dear to the Bishop of Liverpool, while the use of the 
sacrament as an instrument to exclude Catholics and 
Nonconformists from public life shows the low view of 
this mystery then taken by the great mass of Anglicans, 
notwithstanding the beautiful phrases of some writers, 
like Jeremy Taylor, and the real views of, probably, a 
small minority. 

The second Test Act, passed in 1679, enlarged the 
declaration against Transubstantiation, and enacted that 
it should be made by every member of both Houses of 
Parliament before he took his seat. The exact words of 
this declaration are worth quoting as interesting evidence 
of the Anglican position which is now, apparently, under- 
going gradual evacuation. Every bishop without any 
demur made this declaration until 1829, and even then 
all the bishops voted against the repeal of the test, except 
one, who voted for repeal on the ground (that taken by 
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the Duke of Wellington) that it was politically impossible 
to exclude Catholics any longer from seats in Parliament. 
The words of the declaration in the 1679 Act were: 

I (A. B.) do solemnly and sincerely in the presence of God 
declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper there is not any transubstantiation of the elements of 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, at or after 
the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever, and that the 
invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other Saint 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church 
of Rome,* are superstitious and idolatrous. And I do solemnly, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify and declare that I do make 
this declaration and every part thereof in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words read to me, as they are commonly understood 
by English Protestants, and without any evasion whatsoever. 

As if this were not enough, some words followed to 
guard against the remotest possibility of equivocation. 
The additions made in the Act of 1679 to the Test 
declaration of 1673 were probably due to the suspicion 
that a Catholic might declare that in the “ Lord’s 
Supper ” (as conceived, he would say to himself, by the 
Church of England) there was in fact no transubstantia- 
tion, and so get out of the difficulty and into Parliament 
by means of a dishonest double entendre, but that he could 
not in this way evade the other two points in the exclud- 
ing barricade. This Test Act was supported by all the 
bishops, except one who spoke against the terms of the 
declaration, but made it all the same. That invaluable 
co-temporary, Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, says that the Bill “ passed in the Commons 
without any difficulty. But in the House of Lords, 
Gunning, Bishop of Ely, maintained that the Church of 
Rome was not idolatrous. He was answered by Barlow, 

*** As they are now used in the Church of Rome.”” These words were, 
perhaps, inserted to meet some critic because the language of the English 
Communion Service also involves the idea of a sacrifice, though in a quite 
different sense. ‘‘ And here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, our- 
selves, Our souls and bodies to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice 
unto Thee.’’ The congregation offers itself as the sacrifice. And see 
Article 31, condemning “ sacrifices of Masses”’ as “‘ blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits.”” The line is drawn very clearly. Invocation of 


saints is described in the Articles as ‘‘ a fond thing vainly invented ’”’ and 
“ repugnant to the Word of God.”’ 
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Bishop of Lincoln. The Lords did not much mind 
Gunning’s arguments, but passed the Bill. And though 
Gunning had said that he could not pass the Test with a 
good conscience, yet, as soon as the Bill was passed, he 
took it in the crowd with the rest.”” How like the English 
Lords, and how like an Anglican bishop! The Duke of 
York was excepted from the Test by a majority of two 
votes, after making a speech “‘ with great earnestness and 
with tears in his eyes,” and the House of Commons 
accepted this amendment, to the surprise of Gilbert 
Burnet. Thus the future King was the only Catholic 
who sat in Parliament from 1679 to 1829. 

So stood things when, in April, 1687, James II issued 
his ** declaration of tolerance and liberty of conscience ” 
for England, as he had already done in February for 


Scotland. Burnet summarizes it conveniently, thus: 


In the preamble the King expressed his aversion to persecution 
on account of religion, and the necessity he found of allowing 
his subjects liberty of conscience, in which he did not doubt of 
the concurrence of his Parliament; he renewed his promise of 
maintaining the Church of England as by law established; but 
with this he suspended all penal and sanguinary laws in matters 
of religion ; and, since the service of all his subjects was due to 
him by the laws of nature, he declared them all equally capable 
of employment, and suppressed all oaths and tests that limited 
this. 

This declaration, says Burnet, “‘ gave great offence to 
all true patriots ’’ (he means the Whigs) ‘‘ as well as to 
the whole Church party.” The Protestant Dissenters 
were, on the whole, cold and suspicious, although applaud- 
ing addresses were received from some of them, and 
although William Penn, the Quaker founder of Pennsyl- 
-vania, by far the wisest and most statesmanlike man 
among them, believed in the sincerity of James II, with 
whom he often conversed, and warmly supported his 
policy. In the face of this reception, the King was even 
more than usually unwise to order, in May, 1688, the 
reading of his declaration from every pulpit by the clergy. 
The seven bishops, in their petition to the King, “‘ against 
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promulgating his Declaration for liberty of conscience,” 
expressed their rather belated “ tenderness to Dissenters,” 
with whom they said they were willing to consider a com- 
promise to be settled in Parliament and Convocation, but 
asked the King not to insist on his order “‘ amongst many 
other considerations, from this especially, because that 
declaration is founded upon such a dispensing power, as 
hath often been declared illegal in Parliament, and par- 
ticularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning 
of your Majesty’s reign, and is a matter of so great moment 
and consequence to the whole nation, both in Church and 
State, that your petitioners cannot in prudence, honour 
or conscience so far make themselves a party to it, as the 
distribution of it all over the nation, and the solemn 
publication of it, once and again, even in God’s house, 
and in the time of His divine service, must amount to in 
common and reasonable construction.” 

One can imagine the discussion which resulted in this 
phrasing. The seven bishops, like true Englishmen, and 
very sensibly, did not pose as defenders of ‘ Christian 
liberty and truth,” but, while hiding beneath an allusion 
their “ other considerations,” took up the strong position 
that the action of the King was politically ultra vires and 
unconstitutional. They did not deny that the King was 
trying to grant liberty of conscience and equal civil rights, 
but asserted that he could only do this with the consent 
of Parliament, expressed in legislation. In this they stood 
upon solid ground. Charles II, in 1672, in pursuance of 
his French-alliance and Catholic-tending policy, had also 
issued a “ Declaration of Indulgence,” declaring all penal 
laws in religion to be suspended, and promising to appoint 
places for the public worship of the Protestant Noncon- 
formists ; while Catholics were to be restricted to private 
worship, but not to certain places. ‘This Declaration was 
said by its opponents to be a practical repeal of forty Acts 
of Parliament. In February, 1673, the House of Com- 
mons passed a resolution by 168 votes to 116 that “ penal 
statutes in matters ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but 


by Act of Parliament.” Charles II, finding that the 
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Lords were of the same opinion, and that he was too 
weak to carry out his policy, then made a speech from 
the Throne and, without exactly withdrawing his claim 
of right, said that the Declaration should never serve as 
a precedent. James II thus was asking the bishops to 
give an implied sanction to an act which might well be 
deemed unconstitutional. When they presented their 
petition to him the Bishop of Peterborough said: “ Sir, 
you allow liberty of conscience to all mankind; the 
reading of this Declaration is against our conscience.” 
The bishops claimed liberty of conscience not to publish 
from the pulpits a royal act which, in a mode already 
formally declared by the House of Commons to be 
illegal, gave liberty of worship and equal civic rights to 
Christians other than those belonging to the Church of 
England. That is the position in a nutshell. It is not 
rightly described by the Bishop of Liverpool as a defence 
of “Christian liberty and truth” unless “ Christian 
liberty and truth ” mean the same thing as constitutional 
limitation of the power of the Executive. If it is the 
same thing, then the seven bishops may rightly be said 
to have been defending ‘‘ Christian liberty and truth.” 
But it is not the same thing. Therefore, etc... . 
James II, in his order to the bishops, showed himself, 
as in all his proceedings, very unwise. He was, as his 
brother Charles once said, “ as stiff as a mule.”? He was 
not a clever or pliant politician like Charles who, faithful 
to his principle of not starting again on his travels abroad, 
knew how to draw back at a point of danger, and wait for 
a better opportunity. A Frenchman said of James, that 
his grandfather, Henry IV of France, accepted a Mass for 
a throne, whereas he lost a throne for a Mass—which is, 
after all, the nobler course. But there is this to be said 
for King James. In a time when the functions of the 
Press were not well established, the pulpits were still the 
ordinary medium for proclaiming the decrees of Govern- 
ment. Queen Elizabeth would certainly have threatened 
to “unfrock” any “ proud prelate” who should have 
disobeyed an order of any kind from her. The modern 
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analogy would be if a combination of leading newspaper 
owners refused to print a statement of action sent to 
them from the Prime Minister, and stated as their ground 
of refusal that he had exceeded his powers and that his 
policy was unconstitutional. Crown lawyers, in such a 
case, might advise that a prosecution for libel would lie, 
and, if the policy were unpopular, a jury would throw 
out the action. Moreover, the King had good reason to 
suppose that, on their own principles, bishops and clergy 
would obey his order, even if they disliked his policy. 
Ever since the Restoration they had been extolling 
monarchical power and preaching passive obedience and 
non-resistance to the royal commands. As Macaulay 
says, in his History : 

It was gravely maintained that the Supreme Being regarded 
hereditary monarchy with peculiar favour . . . that no human 
power could deprive a legitimate prince of his rights, that the 
authority of such a prince was necessarily always despotic. 


And again: 
At every important conjuncture invectives against the Whigs 


and exhortations to obey the Lord’s Anointed sounded from every 
pulpit, and the effect was formidable indeed. 


After all this, the *‘ Lord’s Anointed,” an honest and 
sincere but by no means clever man, might reasonably 
suppose that, when he directed the clergy to read a royal 
proclamation from their pulpits, the bishops, even if 
they disliked its purport, would not refuse on the mere 
legal, political and Whig ground, which they had so often 
denounced, that he was exceeding the limits of royal 
power. Could he imagine that men who had so highly 
exalted the divinely given special jurisdiction of the King 
in ecclesiastical affairs would have felt themselves bound 
by a resolution passed by a not very large majority of the 
House of Commons in 1673? Yet with the usual ignor- 
ance that monarchs have, or used to have, of the real 
feelings of their subjects, the King had been badly misied 
by the theoretical writings and the declarations in favour 
of divinely appointed majesty directed from all the 
pulpits against Whigs and Puritans. When it came to 
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real business, bishops and clergy showed themselves 
practical and usual Englishmen, suspicious of the Execu- 
tive, easily opposed to it, and inclined to put legal 
obstacles in its way. 

Dr. Chavasse said to his Nonconformist friends at 
Liverpool that the seven bishops went to the Tower in 
defence of “‘ Christian liberty and truth.” In his letter 
to The Times of March 1oth, 1922, the bishop explains 
his meaning thus : 


The seven bishops saw in this proclamation not an act of 
toleration, but an instance of absolutism which dispensed with 
Acts of Parliament at the Royal will, and which claimed for the 
King, in accordance with his own words, that “ he was above 
the law.” They had the wit to see that “‘ the Second Declaration 
of Indulgence,” as it is termed, was of a piece with all his previous 
ecclesiastical policy during the three years of his reign, which was 
to cripple and to destroy the Church of England and to bring back 
the Roman religion into the land, and that it placed them, their 
Church, and their people completely at the mercy of a bigoted 
and unscrupulous King. Many of the leading Nonconformists 
were equally convinced of his insincerity. ‘ They discerned the 
snare that lay under the proffered boon.” Defoe wrote in 
emphatic terms : 

“‘T had rather that the Church of England should pull our 
clothes off by fines and forfeitures than that the Papists should 
fall both upon the Church of England and Dissenters, and pull 
our skins off by fire and faggot.” 

Howe, Baxter, and John Bunyan were equally outspoken. 

It was the stand taken by the seven bishops that helped to 
preserve our Christian liberty and hastened the Toleration Act 
of 1689. 


Dr. Chavasse thinks that the intention of James IT was 
first to unite Dissenters with Catholics, and then to 
suppress both Church of England and Protestant Dis- 
senters, establish an absolute monarchy, and the Roman 
Catholic religion. Thus, when the King repeated in his 
Declaration his Coronation oath to maintain the Church 
of England as by law established, he was, according to the 
Bishop of Liverpool, simply lying. How does the bishop 
know that? A man who had risked succession to the 
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throne rather than conceal his religion was hardly the 
stuff that liars are made of. But does the Bishop of 
Liverpool really suppose that all this appeared possible 
to James IT? Almost all the great nobles and land- 
owners, even the Duke of Norfolk of that day, were of 
the Church of England. The great mass of the middle 
classes were either Churchmen or Dissenters. Catholics 
were a small and scattered remnant. Parliament was ex- 
clusively Anglican of various shades. James had nostand- 
ing army except a few untrustworthy regiments. He had 
not fixed revenue enough to balance ordinary expendi- 
ture, except by means of a subsidy from Louis XIV. He 
had so little support from public opinion that a few 
months later he was dethroned without a shot fired or a 
sword drawn in his defence, except in Ireland and the 
Scottish Highlands. The bishop is really too credulous. 
He should have left to the author of Robinson Crusoe, 
upon whose absurd words he appears to place reliance, 
the supposition that James intended to establish the 
Catholic as the State religion, by fraud followed by force, 
and then suppress and persecute the vast mass of a vigorous 
and powerful nation. If even once this good Bishop of 
Liverpool had suffered anything for his religion, if he 
had ever been unjustly and bitterly attacked as James 
had been a few years earlier by those who tried to exclude 
him from the throne by raising a popular fury against 
Catholics, he might have been able to understand that 
James had learned by experience to appreciate the good 
of liberty of conscience for all men. Naturally the King, 
like all real Catholics, especially those who have them- 
selves been converted, wished that all should become 
Catholics in the fold of the Apostolic See. It is our 
nature and duty to do so. He might reasonably hope 
that if “‘ Christian liberty ” were established in England; 
if Catholics, as now, were allowed to celebrate their 
worship in public ; if they were allowed, as now, to educate 
their children in their own schools ; if, as now, they were 
no longer debarred from entrance into every form of 
public life, their religion would advance, as it has done 
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in our own days, and that many held back from it would 
follow their natural convictions and inclinations and be 
reconciled. James asked for a free field. He claimed the 
right in his own appointments to appoint to offices on 
their merits either Catholics, Anglicans, or Dissenters. 
He believed in the superior reality of the Catholic Church, 
centred at Rome and diffused throughout the world, and 
he hoped that if freedom of worship and civic equality 
were granted that reality would, in the long run, prevail. 

The seven bishops, on the other side, were acting, not 
in the interests of ‘‘ Christian liberty,” but in defence of 
the complete monopoly, in Church and State, established 
by Acts of Parliament, in favour of the Church of England. 
James II was a premature reformer, in advance of the 
spirit of his age, and proceeding by unwise and imprudent 
methods. The Bishop of Liverpool incorrectly says that 
“ the stand taken by the seven bishops helped to preserve 
our Christian liberty and hastened the Toleration Act of 
1689.” ‘That Act was hastened not by the stand taken 
by the bishops, but by the sudden terror inspired by the 
vision of a possible overthrow of monopoly through com- 
bination between Catholics and Dissenters. And what, 
after all, was this famous Toleration Act? It conceded 
the very least that it was impossible not to concede. 
Macaulay, in his History, says that the name of it “is still 
pronounced with respect by many who will, perhaps, 
learn with surprise and disappointment the real nature 
of the law which they have been accustomed to hold in 
honour.” Macaulay continues: 


Several statutes, which had been passed between the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth and the Revolution, required all people under 
severe penalties to attend the services of the Church of England, 
and to abstain from attending Conventicles. The Toleration Act 
did not repeal any of these statutes, but merely provided that 
they should not be construed to extend to any person who should 
testify his loyalty by taking the oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy, and his Protestantism by subscribing the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation. 


Even under this Toleration Act no dissenting minister 
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was to exercise his functions unless he first subscribed 
thirty-five, or, if a Baptist, thirty-four, out of the thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England. The Test Acts 
of 1673 and 1679 were expressly kept alive in full force, so 
that until the nineteenth century no one could fill a 
public office without producing a certificate that he had 
received communion according to the Church of Eng- 
land.* King William came from the more tolerant 
Holland, and his European policy was to be allied with 
certain Catholic, as well as Protestant, Powers against 
France. It embarrassed him that the English, while 
denouncing ecclesiastical monopoly in France, should 
maintain it in England. He tried to get Parliament to 
waive tests, at any rate in favour of non-conforming 
Protestants, so that men could be appointed, at least in 
the army, according to merit; but the Church party 
was too strong for him. He merely proposed that com- 
missions should be given to all Protestants, without the 
sacramental test, for military service in the Irish war, and 
this small proposal, says Bishop Burnet, was understood 
to be opening a door to taking off altogether that test 
“which was necessary by the law to qualify men for 
employments, and was looked on as the chief security the 
Church of England had, as it excluded Dissenters from 
employments. . . . It was not only rejected by a great 
majority in both Houses, but it very much heightened 
the prejudice against the King, as bearing no great 
affection to the Church of England.” William the Cal- 
vinist became almost as unpopular in Anglican circles as 
James the Catholic, and for the same reason, the desire 
to break the complete monopoly. Bishop Burnet also 
remarks with regard to this time: 


The clergy began now to show an implacable hatred to the 
Nonconformists, and seemed to wish for an occasion to renew 
the old hostilities against them, but wise and good men did very 
much applaud the quieting of the nation by the toleration. It 

* Bills in Parliament to exempt Dissenters from the sacramental test 


failed to pass in 1719, 1736, and 1789. The subscription of the Articles by 
ministers was not enforced in practice, and that Act was repealed in 1780, 
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seemed to be suitable, both to the spirit of the Christian religion 
and to the interest of the nation. It was thought very unreason- 
able that, while we were complaining of the cruelty of the Church 
of Rome, we should fall into such practices among ourselves ; 
chiefly, while we were engaging in a war, in the progress of which 
we would need the united strength of the whole nation. 


To Roman Catholics the Toleration Act gave no 
toleration at all. And, though in a majority there, they 
received still less mercy in Ireland. On the contrary, 
post-Revolution legislation extended the Test declaration, 
already imposed upon members of Parliament and all men 
employed in civil or military service, to successors to the 
Crown, to men called to the Bar, to the universities, so 
that every civil, legal, military and academic road in 
England and Scotland, and by Irish legislation in Ireland, 
by which men could serve their country or take part 
in public life, was carefully barred against Catholics. 
Not a penal law against their religious worship and educa- 
tion was repealed or tempered, though these laws were, 
in fact, less vigorously enforced. An Act was even passed 
in 1700 (repealed in 1778) that all heirs of English land 
who had been brought up as “ papists ” should make the 
famous declaration at eighteen, or should forfeit their 
succession and become incapable of purchasing land. It 
was not carried out in practice, but shows the intention 
of that time. So much for the “ Christian liberty” 
secured to fellow-countrymen by those who drove 
James II from the throne. The religion was protected 
like the trade of England. Even Catholic books and aids 
to devotion, such as rosaries, etc., were treated at the 
ports as contraband liable to seizure, and had to be smug- 
gled in, like lace or spirits. All this lasted until the tide 
began to recede towards the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. James II tried to effect at a stroke a deliver- 
ance not completed in Great Britain and Ireland until 
1829, and not quite even then. But now we actually 
have a Nonconformist Prime Minister and a Catholic 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; the King alone in this 
country is under statutory disqualification for his office 
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unless he publicly professes that called in the Act of 1910 
the “ Protestant faith.” Until the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty the King had to read in the House of Lords 
the anti-Catholic declaration prescribed by the Test 
Act of 1679. And still, by legislation of the Glorious 
Revolution, if a King of England marries a Roman Catho- 
lic, or becomes one, his subjects are absolved from their 
allegiance. It is, no doubt, convenient, in view of almost 
pontifical national functions which the Sovereign has to 
perform, that, so long as the mass of the nation does not 
belong to the central Catholic Church, the King should 
also be Protestant. There is nothing in the law to prevent 
a king from being a Presbyterian or Free Churchman. 

In contending that it was not “ Christian liberty and 
truth,” but a political position which the seven bishops 
were defending, I do not say that, from a purely secular 
point of view, they were not right in their action. The 
real cause of the fall of the Stuarts was their close alliance, 
at that point of history, with the monarchical government 
of France. In thesecret treaty of Dover, 1670, Charles II 
had made this alliance very definite, and that he should 
declare himself a Catholic was an unkept condition. His 
own main object, no doubt, was to obtain money from 
Louis XIV, as he did not wish to account to Parliament 
for expenditure on his pleasures. James II continued the 
foreign policy of his brother. The instinct of the English 
nation told them that the great struggle against France 
for maritime and commercial supremacy, and colonial 
and eastern empire, was about to begin. It did begin in 
good earnest under William III, and lasted, with intervals, 
for 125 years, till the Battle of Waterloo. The fall of 
James II, in 1689, is analogous to that of Richard II, in 
1399. Richard II held minority views in religion, and 
favoured peace with France, when the nation saw its 
advantage in war. In 1688 there was an instinctive 
feeling that, in view of the coming contest, the nation 
must be united, and exclusively Protestant. It was a 
repetition of the feeling in Elizabethan days when the 
great rival was Spain. Recent events have taught us 
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how a violent passion for unity—reaching even to perse- 
cution of dissentients—sweeps a nation in face of external 
danger. Experience seemed to show that in England, and 
still more in Ireland, there was too much connection 
between Catholics at home and Catholics abroad, largely 
due, certainly, to the persecuting policy used since Tudor 
days against Catholics in the two islands. Catholics had, 
or might have, foreign sympathies because they were 
oppressed ; and because they had foreign sympathies, or 
were supposed to have, they were still further oppressed 
and excluded from public life at home. It was a vicious 
circle. Abroad the same state of things prevailed, although 
the parts were reversed. In Spain all traces of opposition 
to the Catholic State were cruelly deleted; in France, 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1682, 
Protestants were excluded from all power and office, and 
their public worship and education was no longer tolerated. 
It appeared to be in the design of world-history that all 
this stage should be gone through; but intolerance, 
though fast fading, lasted longer in England than in any 
country except Spain. At the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century these were the only countries, I believe, 
in Western Europe where men were still legally or 
practically debarred by their religious faith from serving 
King and Country in any capacity. The final emancipa- 
tion of Catholics in England was effected by that Whig 
aristocracy whose fathers had been foremost in suppres- 
sion and exclusion, while the Anglican bishops who had 
approved of exclusion in the Seventeenth Century were 
the last resisters of emancipation in the Nineteenth. 
Whatever else may be said in their honour it cannot truly 
be said that during this period they were advocates of the 
extension of ‘‘ Christian liberty ” unless Nonconformists 
were but semi-Christians, and Roman Catholics not 
Christians at all, but idolaters, a position once widely 
held, but now abandoned by most men. This state 
of opinion and law is of the past, and of no practical 
consequence in these days of full toleration, which may 
either be bred by Wisdom out of Experience, or by 
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Indifference out of Security, or in some minds be the one 
and in other minds the other. Yet, in the interest of 
reality, it is just as well, now and then, to correct inac- 
curate statements of history, made by belated followers of 
what Cardinal Newman calls the “great Protestant 
Tradition.” 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 











A SPANISH HUMANIST 


E have long been familiar in this country and in 

America with the particular theory of Truth advo- 
cated by the late William James and by Dr. F. C. S. 
Schiller, and known by the name of Pragmatism, but may 
perchance have forgotten that this particular theory of 
truth is an integral part of a wider philosophy which 
calls itself Humanism. In his seventh definition of 
Pragmatism Dr. Schiller describes it as a “ conscious 
application to epistemology (or logic) of a teleological 
psychology, which implies ultimately a voluntaristic 
metaphysic.” (Studies in Humanism, p.12.) Humanism 
is the metaphysic of Pragmatism, and is said to be “the 
simplest of philosophic standpoints,” since “ it is merely 
the perception that the philosophic problem concerns 
human beings striving to comprehend a world of human 
experience by the resources of human minds” (Jdid.). If 
this be so, then surely we are all humanists, for no one 
desires to mutilate man, either in body or soul, or to leave 
out of account “‘ the psychological wealth of every human 
mind and the complexities of its interests, emotions, 
volitions, aspirations.” ‘The only problem can be what 
part these various functions of our nature play in the 
making of truth and the moulding of reality. 

It is here precisely that disputes arise and divergence 
emerges. Nor is the solution given by William James and 
Dr. Schiller the same as that given by the Spanish Hu- 
manist, Don Miguel de Unamuno, whose Tragic Sense of 
Life in "Men and in Peoples has been rendered so exceeding 
well in English by Mr. Crawford Flitch, of Cambridge 
University. (Macmillan and Co. 1921.) All three start 
with man, the whole man, whois neither a mere featherless 
biped nor yet a mere social contractor, but a man of flesh 
and bone, who is born, suffers, dies, eats and drinks, plays 
and sleeps and thinks and wills and wonders and desires, 
who is ever looking forward rather than backward, and 
has sex as one of his fundamental characteristics. All 
three agree that life must not be sacrificed to ideas. But 
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there, I think, they part company. For the essence of 
our English Humanism is harmony, and the essence of this 
Spanish Humanism is conflict. 

True, even in our English Humanism it is only through 
conflict that life develops and truth comes into being, but 
the conflict here is mainly between man and his environ- 
ment. For Unamuno it lies deeper, is, in fact, rooted in 
the very nature of our being. The antagonism between 
intelligence and will is not due to any exaggerated em- 
phasis which philosophic abstraction may put upon one 
or other of these functions. It is not an antagonism 
which can be resolved if we will only take account of the 
part played by that other function which abstraction has 
neglected. It is a fundamental antagonism that cannot 
be resolved: only through it do life and progress become 
possible. But this, someone will say, is to tear man 
asunder, is to deny that very postulate of unity with 
which westarted. Itmay be; butcontradiction does not 
worry Don Miguel de Unamuno. On the contrary, he 
glories in it, his purpose being to state the contradiction 
which he holds to be a fact, and then to solve it ambulando. 

First, then, as to the fact. We need not trouble 
about the origin of reason. Unamuno’s account of it is 
more or less the same as that given by the Pragmatist and 
by M. Bergson. Its aim is essentially practical, and its 
behaviour is bound up with that of the stomach. We 
think in order to live, in order to satisfy our needs. 
Everybody is saying so now, so who can doubt it? No- 
body now desires truth for its own sake, as our newspapers 
abundantly testify. We speculate and dream so that 
ends which cannot be realized in the concrete, may be 
realized at least in imagination. We create God, just 
as we create other theories, to satisfy ourselves. But 
cut bono, if our speculations be mere fancies? ‘That is 
precisely where the conflict arises. Reason declares 
invalid our fundamental concepts, and cannot do other- 
wise; but we wii] not have it so. 

M. de Unamuno speaks as one who is familiar with 
scholastic proofs of the existence of God and of the immor- 
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tality of the Soul, the two things that really matter in life, 
and finds that both are hopelessly unsatisfactory to reason. 
We prove that the universe has a Cause, but a Cause is not 
God, even though it be written with a capital letter. To 
convert it into God, we bring the will into play and an- 
thropomorphize. Immortality is in even worse case, for 
we not only cannot prove it, but can logically disprove 
it. The attempt to prove it from simplicity or from the 
transcendental unity which thought implies, breaks down 
when once we recognize that for scientific psychology— 
the only rational psychology—the unity of consciousness 
is “simply a phenomenal unity.” ‘ Everything passes! 
Such is the refrain of those who have drunk, lips to the 
spring, of the fountain of life, of those who have tasted of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 

We have heard all this before, even so far back as the 
days of Heracleitus. But the point is that we cannot and 
will not stand it. Mon mot, ils m’arrachent mon moi / and 
it is torture. For I want to live, and I wiil live for ever 
and everandever. Yes, the whole of me, even I who am 
now speaking. Tricks of Monism avail nothing; we 
crave the substance, not the shadow of immortality. “I 
dread the idea of having to tear myself away from the 
flesh ; I dread still more the idea of having to tear myself 
away from everything sensible and material, from all 
substance.” I grapple myself to God with all my powers 
and all my senses, and I do so that “‘ He may carry me in 
His arms beyond death, looking into these eyes of mine 
with the light of His Heaven when the light of earth is 
dimming in them for ever. Self-illusion? Talk not to 
me of illusion—let me live! ” 

But what if God also be illusion ? What if it be not 
God, but only the idea of God that acts within us, an 
idea which we have constructed and rendered personal 
in the image of ourselves? Unamuno replies that 
sometimes God acts in us by means of such an idea, and 
sometimes by Himself. And if we ask for proof of the 
objective truth of this statement, answers with Pilate’s 
question: What is truth? There is such a thing as 
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scientific truth, but this will not help us, for belief in God 
does not come under this category. Faith, religious faith, 
he says, is not rational: it is irrational, or rather some- 
thing more, is contra-rational. It is a desperate sortie 
made not by the aid of reason, but in spite of reason. At 
bottom it is nothing more than hope; yet is hope so 
strong that we cannot repress it, once it 1s born within us, 
and are fools if we try so to do. The atheist is the man 
who, having asked the question what is truth, has turned 
deliberately away without waiting for the answer. Had 
he waited, he would have found the answer. Like Pilate, 
therefore, in vain does he seek to wash his hands of the 
crime of having helped to kill and eject God from his 
consciousness and from the consciousness of others. 

This will to believe in God and immortality is, in the 
opinion of Unamuno, the very essence of Catholicism, of 
Christianity. Immortality is a specifically Christian dis- 
covery. For Paul the dogma of the resurrection and 
immortality was the guarantee of the resurrection of each 
believer. He felt it within his bones, for Christ dwelt 
within him. Athanasius stood for it boldly against the 
rationalizing Arians. At Nicza, as afterwards at the 
Vatican, victory rested with “‘ the idiots,” i.e., “* with the 
simple-minded, the rude and headstrong bishops, the 
representatives of the genuine human spirit, the popular 
spirit, the spirit that does not want to die, in spite of 
whatever reason may say, and that seeks a guarantee, the 
most material possible for this desire.” What is specific 
in the Catholic religion is immortality, not justification 
in the Protestant sense; for this notion is ethical, not 
religious, and is Kantian rather than Christian. The 
Church is wrong in having tried to rationalize her faith, 
or to justify it, or to bring it into harmony with reason. 
It cannot be done. She should have been content with 
sheer affirmation. 

With statements such as these we are not unacquainted, 
though we hear them ordinarily from the mouth of ene- 
mies rather than from that of friends, and the charge is 
usually that the Church does affirm blindly, rather than 
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that she tries to rationalize. We have also heard before of 
the conflict between faith and reason, and of the alleged 
impossibility of reconciling them, though seldom is that 
conflict described with such vigour, or with a learning so 
profound and profuse that the mere list of authors cited 
covers two pages of small print. It is not here that 
Unamuno is original, but in his claim that this conflict 
is both inevitable and vital to success, and that from the 
very impossibility of resolving it springs the way to a true 
solution. 

We know for certain that we must die and can demon- 
strate that death is the end of all things. Therefore we 
are in agony, in despair; and the more we are in agony 
and the more we despair, the more vivid becomes our 
realization of what we are losing. Out of despair springs 
hope, out of fear a wisdom that is not of science or reason. 
It cannot, it must not be as reason says itis. And so we 
come to believe in the substance of things hoped for, and 
to stake our all on that. 

Or, if an intermediate step be needed, it is to be found 
in the emotion we call pity. We are humiliated to the 
dust, and are sorry not for ourselves only, but for all men, 
our fellow-men, our brothers; we pity them, nay, we 
pity also God who is miserable in contemplating our 
misery and who suffers with us even unto death. But 
pity is impossible without love, for love is born of pity 
and pity of love. And once love is generated, we see the 
solution, for we suffer in order to Jove. ‘‘ Pain, which is 
a kind of dissolution, makes us discover our internal core ; 
and in the supreme dissolution, which is death, we shall, 
at last, through the pain of annihilation, arrive at the core 
of our temporal core—at God, whom in our spiritual 
anguish we breathe and learn to love.” Faith is hunger, 
and hunger is pain. ‘“‘ Consciousness, the craving for 
more, more, always more, hunger of eternity and thirst 
for infinity, appetite for God—these are never satisfied. 
Fach consciousness seeks to be itself, and to be all other 
consciousnesses without ceasing to be itself; ; it seeks to be 


God.” But this is impossible! And yet it will be, 
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because we will it to be and if we wil] it to be, for it is 
God who thus breathes within us, and we in God. 

The ethic of life follows, the Christian ethic. Its 
supreme commandment is: “ Yield yourself up entirely, 
give your spirit to the end that you may save it, that you 
may eternalize it. Such is the sacrifice of life.” And it 
is essentially a sacrifice made for others; for we suffer 
together ; and, as we learn to pity, so we learn to love. 
Suffering, and pity which is born of it, “‘ reveal to us the 
brotherhood of every existing thing that possesses life and 
more or less of consciousness.”” ‘The instinct of self- 
preservation and self-perpetuation is planted within us, 
but from suffering and anguish we learn that what we do, as 
mere individuals, at the expense of society, is bad, and that 
that alone can profit us which we do as social persons for 
the sake of society, for the sake of the All, and of God who 
is the All and impels us towards a perpetuation which shall 
beimmortal. Thus this instinct which is planted within 
us becomes a dynamic force and a social force, which we 
feel and which impels us to action. The ethic of Christian- 
ity is not a passive ethic. It does not say: let God do 
all; for “‘if man fold his arms, God will go to sleep.” 
The Christian ethic is an ethic of action, of invasion, of 
domination, of war. God is a God of battles, and charity 
a kind of invasion, which “ consists in putting my spirit 
into other spirits, in giving them my suffering as the food 
and consolation for their sufferings, in awakening their 
unrest with my unrest, in sharpening their hunger for 
God with my hunger for God. It is not charity to rock 
and lull our brothers to sleep in the inertia and drowsiness 
of matter, but rather to awaken them to uneasiness and 
torment of spirit.” 

Such is the solution we have reached, a solution that 
awaits but the moment of death to be consummated, and 
in death is consummated. It is a solution which in the 
end turns out to be no less familiar than are the premises 
with which we started, though it is approached by devious 
and unfamiliar ways. It is the solution of a man who 1s 
a Pragmatist, yet also is a Catholic, of a man who scorns 
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philosophic doubt because he has real doubt, and yet has 
found a way to escape from that doubt—no, not to escape 
from it, but to use it as the strongest and most vigorous 
of impulses impelling him to hope and to love and to 
believe. It is not in the conclusion at which he arrives 
that lies the novelty and, indeed, the fascination of Una- 
muno’s philosophy, but in the strangeness of the means 
by which he arrives at it. He solves the problem which 
Pragmatism has put, not as the Pragmatist solves it, for 
he leaves it unsolved ; nor yet as the Intellectualist would 
solve it, for he, like Hegel, can never rest in peace so long 
as reason and faith are at war. Precisely, says Unamuno ; 
therefore don’t try. Fling reason to the winds, and work 
and suffer and strive, hoping with a hope which action 
will intensify, that what you want to believe will become 
true, nay, will prove to have been true all along. ‘True 
faith is based not on knowledge, but on uncertainty, and 
thence draws its strength. 

But can faith be based on uncertainty ? One hardly 
likes to ask the question, and indeed it seems futile, seeing 
that in the case of Don Miguel de Unamuno it is. For 
no one who has read his book can doubt for amoment that 
he has faith, a more vigorous faith than most, the faith 
of Don Quixote and of Catholic Spain, rooted though it 
is on a basis which no Catholic in Spain would acknow- 
ledge. He differs from his colleagues, as he differs from 
the rationalizers amongst whom the greater part of his 
life has apparently been spent. He has passed through 
the fire, the destructive fire of torture and doubt, but 
has come out unscathed. His faith has survived, and 1s 
still the simple faith of his childhood, a childhood spent 
in a Catholic land. Can, then, this faith be based on 
uncertainty ? 

That same Council which Unamuno praises for its 
boldness in affirming that faith must ever prevail over 
reason, also declared that there is evidence sufficient to 
convince reason that God exists. Cannot, then, God be 
proved by reason? Don Miguel de Unamuno himself 
has shown that what the Council affirms is true. He has 
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proved that God exists, not by an abstract argument, but 
by appeal to concrete fact, by appeal to life, need, desire, 
hope, pity, love. One might even give a name to his 
argument, for most certainly it is an argument and a 
strong one. And if, whether as psychologist or as man, 
he assure us that it is not reason alone that has done this, 
but feeling, emotion, will, that his whole personality 
has been at work, what matters it? The argument is 
based on fact and is so logical at times that its author feels 
the need of apologizing for it. Moreover, it concludes, 
and concludes as we wanted it to conclude, which is 
the most satisfactory way of conducting an argument. 
Tragedy in life may be stimulating, but in argument it 
is apt to prove disappointing. 

One argument, however, does not convince me, and 
that is the argument which would persuade me that reason 
cannot prove the unity and simplicity of my soul. I 
cannot catch that unity, I am told, or become directly 
aware of it: all that I am aware of is the stream of con- 
sciousness. ‘This from a humanist is rather dreadful. 
Am I to suppose that that vivid picture which Unamuno 
has drawn of man and of himself is nothing but a stream 
of consciousness, that it implies nothing beyond, reveals 
nothing beyond, but has just happened without cause or 
principle or ground or unity of any kind? Does it flow 
in nothing, this stream, and mean nothing, and modify 
nothing, and lead nowhere? Unamuno forgets that 
reason is not always analytic, but can synthesize as well, 
dividendo et componendo, as it has done in his own case. 
He forgets also that Father Balmes bases his argument for 
the simplicity of the soul not on abstractions, but on the 
concrete facts of life, and so keeps always within the real 
order. And what, after all, does Unamuno himself 
believe the soul to be, unless it be a single centre of 
consciousness, which is empty apart from experience, 
and must needs become still more empty if it would find 
God, the ultimate object of its experience, yet will never 
lose itself or cease to be one even when it finds Him ? 

There remains this puzzling question of faith’s uncer- 
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tainty. The old maxim, Nihil volitum nisi praecognitum, 
should read, says Unamuno, Nihil cognitum nisi praevoli- 
tum. 1 wonder. Am I hungry because I need food 
and am aware of that need, or merely because I have an 
irritation in my stomach ? Can there be desire without 
something, however nebulous and dim, which elicits that 
desire? ‘There can be instinctive promptings and im- 
pulses, doubtless; but can there be willing unless and 
until something presents itself which promises to satisfy 
the prompting that has arisen within me? Can there be 
hope without something to awaken that hope and to 
sustain it? If not, then I would suggest that when Una- 
muno was in the depths of despair, when reason mocked 
him, and his desire went a wandering in search of something 
that would relieve him of the agony, what he found was 
something Real, and that it is upon this that his faith is 
based, not upon mere desire or mere hope, or distressful 
uncertainty. He who said faith was the substance of 
things hoped for, based hope on susbstance, not on fancy ; 
and was sure of the fulfilment of his hope, because heknew, 
through faith, in Whom it rested. Faith may emerge 
from uncertainty, may even be stimulated to fresh inten- 
sity by the fear of its return, but when faith as emerged, 
uncertainty vanishes, and usually for ever. Wecan then 
dispense with knowledge if we will, but most of us, I 
think, would prefer to keep it, being assured through the 
dual witness of faith and experience that, however remote 
the ultimate harmony may seem to some to be, there can 
be no real conflict between what God has revealed through 
nature and what He has revealed through Christ and 
through the Spirit which indwells the Church and our 
souls. 

There are two types of mind markedly different: the 
type that is represented by Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, 
and Hegel, and the type that is represented by men who 
do much, but reflect little, except with a view to further 
action. The latter become philosophers but rarely, and 
as a ruleonly when their pent-up energies can find no other 
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bear the impress of its parentage. It will be the philoso- 
phy of a warrior, bold, ruthless, scorning all difficulties 
and obstacles, bent only on the end he hasin view. It will 
not be reason that speaks, but emotion, will, sex, instinct, 
imagination, though reason will be the guiding force 
which directs them against the enemy. And always 
will there be an enemy, be it matter or reason or capitalism 
or the flesh or the devil. Life will be meaningless to such 
an one unless its very essence be conflict, a struggle for 
existence against hostile forces. 

Unamuno’s philosophy enbodies this idea more clearly 
perhaps than any other, even that of Schopenhauer. It 
is not only a philosophy of action and will, as opposed to 
intelligence, but its ideal seems to be that will should 
vanquish intelligence, should not merely reduce it to 
subjection, but should utterly eradicate it from man’s 
being. Yet it cannot be so in reality, for the premise 
with which Unamuno starts is that man’s nature is funda- 
mentally one, and that whatever he does, he does with the 
whole of his nature. Conflict, therefore, is not original, 
inexplicable, a mere fact. Nor does conflict form part 
of Unamuno’s ideal. He does not seek conflict as such, 
but sympathy, co-operation in well-doing, love, harmony, 
peace, and, ultimately, harmony and peace eternal, just 
as does the Intellectualist. ‘There are, as a matter of fact, 
antagonistic forces both in nature and in man. There- 
fore conflict is unavoidable and necessary. Life, as a 
matter of fact, involves not merely activity, but activity 
directed against obstacles. ‘Therefore our ethic must be 
an ethic not merely of action, but of contra-action. Yet 
if man’s nature be fundamentally one, the fact of warfare 
cannot be basic and ultimate. Nor, if our ideal be in the 
last resort union with the All, can it involve the victory 
of one function of our nature over another, or conflict be 
more than a means to the end. 

The Humanist is right when he bids us remember that 
there is no such thing as mere intelligence uninfluenced 
by emotion and will, but he is wrong if thence he infers 
that truth is unattainable and offers hope as our only 
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consolation. Abstraction is necessary if we would think, 
for reality is infinitely complex, and we are only finite. 
But abstraction is not error: it is merely partial truth. 
Neither is it wholly detached from reality ; for in that 
from which we have abstracted it, it still exists. Nor yet 
is it impossible to conjoin our abstractions one with the 
other, and so restore to reality that completeness and 
unity which for the moment we were forced to disregard. 
Reason leads to error only if we forget that abstraction is 
the work of intelligence, not of nature. It becomes an 
enemy only when it denies that there are other aspects 
of nature or other objects than that which it has chosen to 
consider. Unamuno is right when he assigns selfishness 
as the root of all sin. But selfishness is not self-seeking ; 
it is the seeking of something other for the sake of self, a 
something other that is finite and so can never satisfy us. 
Thus arises conflict both internal and external. I want 
reality, the whole, the infinite, a complete explanation 
which shall solve all my doubts and satisfy all my needs. 
Intelligence offers me something partial, a detailed glimpse 
of one feature only. I remain dissatisfied, and if intelli- 
gence, wounded in its pride, then assures me that this is 
all there is to offer, war begins. Or, if it is something 
material that I seek, I can have it only if someone else 


_ has it not, and shall still be discontented and seek more, 


in spite of others who desire the same thing, or, it may be, 
already possess it. Conflict is deep-rooted, but it is not 
fundamental. It presupposes an object about which it 
has arisen, an object which, though finite, we have chosen 
to make an end in itself, in spite of both reason and will 
which alike seek the infinite and can be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

Unamuno has not probed deep enough or he would have 
seen that his dualism is an impossible basis upon which to 
build a philosophy that shall satisfy man’s needs, whether 
theoretical or practical. To affirm that faith and reason 
are implacable foes is to sever man in twain, and to pro- 
mise immortality at best only to the half that shall survive. 
Multiplicity can be final only if it be possible to reconcile 
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each with the other and the many with the One. And if 
such be the end and purpose of human life, as Unamuno 
finds it to be, then, integral to the process by which the 
end is realized, will not only be the effort to promote 
brotherhood between man and man, but the effort to 
discover harmony between the affirmations of faith and the 
findings of reason. If the Church is to stand for immor- 
tality, she must stand for the resurrection of reason through 
faith, no less than for the resurrection of the will through 
grace, or for the resurrection of the body through the 
soul to which peace has at length been restored. And 
if she would preach God, Creator as well as Incarnate in 
Christ, she cannot but preach also that what proceeds 
from the self-same source, nature and grace and their 
counterparts philosophy and religion, can at bottom be 
but expressions of one and the self-same Truth. 


LESLIE J. WALKER. 








MEDIAVAL MATRI- 
MONY 


S there any place in the world which has more cheaply 
achieved immortality than the hamlet of Little 
Dunmow, in the county of Essex, the home of the 
famous Dunmow Flitch? For five centuries and more 
it has served to point the jests of the satirists who scoffed 
at the possibility of conjugal felicity. William Langland, 
the author of The Vision of Piers Plowman—if, indeed, we 
may attribute all three recensions of the poem to the 
same writer—was familiar with the Dunmow custom as 
early as 1362: 
Thauh thei don hem to Donemowe, but the devil helpe, 
To folwen after the flicche, fecceth thei hit nevere ; 
Bote their both be forswore, that bacon thei tyne.* 


- Some thirty years later Chaucer makes his Wife of Bath 
say, in speaking of her former husbands: 


The bacon was not fet for hem, I trowe 
That some men han in Essex at Dunmowe. 


And she adds, by way of explanation: 


** For, God it woot, I chidde hem spitously.” 


When ancient customs and tenures began to be 
seriously studied in the Seventeenth Century, the state- 
ment was made by antiquaries, e.g., by the herald, 
Richard St. George, and by Dugdale, that the Dunmow 
usage was instituted in the time of Henry III, but we 
really know nothing certain as to the date at which it was 
first established. It is only beyond questionf that in 
1445, in 1467 and again in 1510, the Dunmow Filitch was 
successfully claimed by husbands who were admitted 
before witnesses to take an oath that they had lived with 
their wives for a year and a day without ever repenting 


* Though they betake them to Dunmow, unless the devil help, 
To claim the flitch, they never secure it ; 
Unless they are both forsworn, they lose the bacon. 


t See MS. Harl. 662, fol. 128. 
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of the union they had contracted. Under these circum- 
stances it is interesting to be able to point to an exactly 
similar custom on the Continent which cannot possibly 
be assigned to a later period than 1240, and must probably 
be referred back to the quite early years of the same 
century. The mention of it occurs as an exemplum, or 
illustrative story, in one of the “ Sermones Communes ” 


of Cardinal James de Vitry: 


I once [he says] passed through a certain town in France where 
they had hung up a gammon or flitch of bacon (pernam seu 
bachonem) in the market-place, to be claimed on these terms: 
that whosoever was prepared to take his oath that after wedlock 
he had lived with his wife for one entire year without ever 
repenting of his marriage, might have the bacon for hisown. And 
although it had hung there for ten years, not a single man was 
found who was able to claim the bacon, since all, within the 
twelvemonth, had repented them of the marriage they had con- 
tracted. See how few in these days cleave to their wives with 
fidelity and love as our Lord Jesus Christ has appointed.* 


Cardinal de Vitry died in 1240, but as his later years 
were spent almost exclusively in the Holy Land and in 
Italy, we can hardly doubt that the experience thus 
described must be referred to the early period of his 
apostolic life when he was preaching in Brabant and 
northern France. So far as I know, this very early testi- 
mony has hitherto passed unnoticed. The exempla con- 
tained in the “‘ Sermones Communes ” were only printed 
for the first time by two German scholars just before the 
war. But it has long been recognized that the Dunmow 
custom was by no means unique. Even in England 
there was a second well-known example at Whichenovre 
or Wichnor in Staffordshire, which was rendered famous 
by two papers in Addison’s Spectator (nos. 607 and 608). 

e writer treats the matter humorously, of course, and 
declares, after a pretended investigation of the records: 

I find but two couples, in this first century, that were successful. 


The first was a sea-captain and his wife, who since the day of their 
marriage had not seen one another until the day of the claim. 


* Greven, Exempla Jacobi Vitriacensis. 
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The second was an honest pair in the neighbourhood. The 
husband was a man of plain good sense and a peaceable temper ; 
the woman was dumb. 


None the less the Wichnor custom seems to have been 
quite historical, and Dugdale, in 1661,* professes to cite 
from records the actual terms in which any claimant was 
required to make his application to Sir Philip de Somer- 
ville, the Lord of the Manor. 

Hear ye, Sir Philip de Somerville, Lord of Wichnor, maintainer 
and giver of this bacon, that I (A. B.), since I wedded (C. D.) my 
wife, and since I had her in my keeping and at my will by a year 
and a day after our marriage, I would not have changed for none 
other, fairer ne fouler, richer ne poorer, nor for none other 
descended of greater lineage, sleeping nor waking, at no time. 
And if the said C. D. were sole, and I sole, I would take her to be 
my wife, before all the women of the world, of what condition 
soever they be, good or evil, as help me God and His Saints, and 
this flesh and all fleshes. 

One may feel doubts as to the antiquity of this wording, 
but the custom itself was unquestionably instituted at 
Wichnor in pre-Reformation times. Similarly, the Con- 
tinental tradition seems to be fairly widespread and well 
attested. ‘Two definite cases are cited, one in Brittany 
and the other in Vienna. In the first of these, located at 
the Abbey of Saint-Melaine, near Rennes, a flitch (um 
costé de lard encore tout frais et non corrompu) is stated to 
have hung for six hundred years unclaimed, because no 
man was found who could swear that he had lived with 
his wife for a year andaday sans débat, grondement, et sans 
sen repentir. In the Vienna example, the bacon is said 
to have been hung “ beneath the Red Tower,” with a 
set of doggerel verses beginning : 

Befind sich irgend hir ein Mann 
Der mit der Warheit sprechen kann, etc. 
In other words, if any man can truly swear: 
That his marriage him doth not rue, 
That he has no fear of his wife for a shrew, 
He may this bacon (Backen) for himself down hew.f 


* See Dugdale, Monasticon, II (1661), pp. 78 et seq. 
t See W. Bell, Shakespeare's Puck, I, pp. 15-16. 
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It is curious that the term here used is Backen, though 
the ordinary German word for bacon is Speck, and this 
fact probably points to a certain antiquity in the 
tradition. 

Whether any really serious purpose of encouraging 
Christian resignation under the trials of wedded life 
prompted this curious custom it seems very difficult to 
decide. There has always, I suppose, been a tendency 
at every period of the world’s history to treat the 
domestic jars of married people as a legitimate subject 
for merriment, and the Middle Ages showed no special 
sense of restraint in this matter. Cardinal James de 
Vitry was himself a man of conspicuously holy life and a 
most earnest preacher ot the Gospel, but the anecdotes 
with which he illustrates his discourses on matrimony 
might easily give the impression that he approached the 
subject in a spirit of extreme flippancy. For example, he 
tells this story : 


I have heard of a certain knight who had a tree in his garden 
upon which two successive wives of his had hanged themselves. 
Accordingly a neighbour remarked to him: “ That is a very 
lucky tree of yours! I have a detestable wife (uxorem pessimam). 
Can’t you let me have a cutting from your tree to plant in my 
own garden? ” 


Still more surprising is such an anecdote as the follow- 
ing : 

A young man asked his father to give him two wives. The 
father gave him one, and promised to let him have a second at 
the end of the year. The year having expired, when the father 
asked his son whether he should get him another wife, the youth 
answered: “‘ Seeing that one wife has almost been the death of 
me, how do you suppose that I could possibly put up with two? ” 
Shortly afterwards a murderer was caught in that neighbourhood, 
and the judges invited suggestions as to the manner of his punish- 
ment. One proposed that he should be torn asunder by wild 
horses, another that he should be burnt to death, another that 
he should be flayed alive, but the young man said, “ Give him 
my wife; you could not inflict any torment which would be 
more grievous than that.” 
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No great importance is probably to be attached to 
stories of this kind which are abundant in medieval 
literature, and, indeed, in the literature of all periods, 
but when any serious study is made of the domestic 
correspondence of the times, the fact emerges very 
plainly that in England, during the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries, as on the Continent to-day, the 
great majority of marriages in all classes of society were 
mariages de convenance, arranged by the parents of the 
young people and dependent i in a very small degree upon 
the choice of the parties themselves. Amongst all 
families of position and estate it is painfully clear that an 
extremely commercial spirit governed the whole trans- 
action. A man paid asum down for the wardship of an 
heiress, or of an heir under age, and showed himself in 
practice ready to dispose of the party to the highest 
bidder, whoever that might be. “ The marriage of 
wards in those days,” writes Dr. Gairdner, “‘ used to be 
sold to men of property who would compel them to 
marry their own sons, or daughters, or whatever other 
person suited them. The only restriction to the right 
was that the ward might, on coming of age, have an 
action against his guardian in case of disparagement, that 
is to say, if he was married beneath his station.”* One 
Stephen Scrope, who through his stepfather, Sir John 
Fastolf, became mixed up in the affairs of the Paston 
family, complains of the said stepfather: “‘ He bought 
me and sold me as a beast, against all right and law, to 
mine hurt more than a thousand marks.”’f And yet 
that same Stephen Scrope, at a later date, confesses in 
his turn that “‘ for very need, I was fain to sell a little 
daughter I have for much less than I should have done 
by possibility”; the grievance being that his child 
might have brought him in a better price if only he could 
have afforded to wait.[ A distressing feature of this 
system was the large number of matrimonial contracts, 


* Paston Letters, Vol. I, p. 91 note. 
t Paston Letters, Introduction, p. clxxv. 
t Lbid., p. clxxvii. 
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arranged by parents and guardians, and entered upon with 
all due formalities by children of tender years. There is 
an example in the case of the two infant granddaughters 
of Sir William Plumpton, in 1463, the elder of whom was 
then about four years old ; but a more interesting case, 
if somewhat late in date, is recounted in the divorce pro- 
ceedings taken in Queen Mary’s days to dissolve the 
marriage celebrated between William Lord Eury and 
Mary Darcy. The bridegroom, who was about ten years 
old, had, in 1542, gone through the marriage service with 
little Mary Darcy, then aged four. Witnesses proved 
that “‘ all rites and ceremonies commonly done betwixt 
man and wife at the solemnization of matrimony ” were 
performed on the occasion, “saving that one Mary, 
being nurse to the said Mary Darcy at that time, did 
first speak the words of matrimony, and the said Mary 
Darcy did repeat them after her” ; or, as another witness 
deposed, “‘ the said Mary Darcy was, at the solemnization 
of the matrimony, carried in her nurse’s arms, and could 
scarce well speak the words of matrimony after the teach- 
ing of her nurse.” Another witness gave evidence that 
Lord Eury was never with his child bride “‘ at any time, 
save twice, since she came to twelve years old, and at the 
one time she would not speak with him nor see him, and 
at the other time, when they met together, the said Lord 
Eury would have kissed her, and she refused so to do, and 
went from him.” “ Sentence of divorcement,” which, of 
course, practically amounted to a decree of nullity, was 
accordingly pronounced by Dr. John Dakyn, representing 
the ecclesiastical authority of the See of York.* Probably 
not a few of the “ divorces,” of which we read occasionally 
in the Middle Ages, were issued on similar grounds, but 
it is much to be feared that in many of these child mar- 
riages the parties had not the strength of character, when 
they reached the age of consent, which we find so con- 
spicuous in little Mary Darcy. 

An interesting case which shows that these marriages 
arranged for children were not always unfeeling in the 

* Ecclesiastical Proceedings, Surtees Society, 1845, pp. 55-8. 
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constraint they imposed, or disastrous in their results, 
occurs in the Stonor correspondence. William Stonor, 
of Stonor (Oxon.), an ancestor of the present Lord 
Camoys, was married in 1475 to his first wife, Elizabeth 
Ryche, a young widow with four children. They all 
apparently came to live at Stonor, and with them was 
associated a certain Thomas Betson, who about the same 
time became Stonor’s partner in the wool trade. In 
1476, when Katherine Ryche, the widow’s eldest daughter, 
was seemingly twelve or thirteen years old, there was 
already a recognized engagement between her and 
Thomas Betson. Now, however much we may dislike 
the idea of an engagement, obviously arranged by the 
mother, between a child of twelve and a mature man of 
business, there can be no question as to the charming 
playfulness and tact with which Thomas Betson wrote 
to his little sweetheart. Everything preserved in the 
Stonor correspondence shows him to have been a singu- 
larly lovable character. To judge by these remains, he 
must have been a man in whom Sir Thomas More would 
have recognized a kindred spirit. As Mr. Kingsford, the 
editor of the Stonor Papers, remarks, “ Affection, prud- 
ence, and a genuine piety are shown both in his corre- 
spondence and in his will,” and over and above this we 
find in his epistles a touch of merry humour, suggestive 
of More himself. Unfortunately, though we have several 
communications written to Lady Stonor, we have only 
one specimen of his letters to her little daughter. It 1s 
too long to print entire, but here is the best part of it: 
Jhesus. Ano xvi (i.e., 1476).—Mine own heartily beloved cousin*® 
Katherine, I recommend me unto you with all the inwardness of 
my heart. And now lately ye shall understand that I received a 
token (i.e., present) from you, the which was and is to me heartily 
welcome, and with glad will I received it ; and besides that I had 
a letter from Howlake, your gentle squire,f by the which I under- 


*“* Cousin ’’ was merely a term of endearment. We often find wives 
addressing their husbands as “ cousin ”’ though no relationship by blood 
existed. 

t This seems to imply that Katherine was not yet a sufficiently proficient 
scholar to write herself. 
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stood right well that ye be in good health of body and merry at 
heart. And I pray God heartily, to His pleasure, to continue the 
same; for it is to me very great comfort that ye be so, so help 
me Jesu. And if ye would be a good eater of your meat always, 
that ye might wax and grow fast to be a woman, ye would make 
me the gladdest man of the world by my troth; for when I 
remember your favour (i.e., looks) and your sad (1.e., earnest) 
loving dealing to-me-wards, forsooth ye make me ever very glad 
and joyous in my heart; and, on the other side again, when I 
remember your young youth, and see well that ye be no eater of 
your meat, the which should help you greatly in waxing, forsooth 
then ye make me very heavy again. And, therefore, I pray you, 
mine own sweet cousin, even as you love me, to be merry and to 
eat your meat like a woman. 


Betson seems to have had a playful compact with the 
little maid that in his absence she was to look after his 
horse for him; for he writes, among other things: 


I pray you to greet well my horse, and pray him to give you 
four of his years to help you withal; and I will at my coming 
home give him four of my years and four horse-loaves* for 
amends. Tell him that I prayed himso. And, cousin Katherine, 
I thank you for him, and my wife shall thank you for him here- 
after, for ye do great cost upon him, as it is told me. 


Then he has a little joke about Calais, from the wool 
staple of which town he is writing, and he is indignant 
that the time runs on so fast that he has had to hurry to 
finish his letter. So he writes: 


I pray you, gentle cousin, commend me to the clock and pray 
him to amend his unthrifty manners, for he strikes ever in undue 
time, and he will be ever before, and that is a shrewd condition. 


Finally he makes an end, still in a merry vein: 


And I trust you will pray for me; for I shall pray for you, and, 
soit may be, none so well. And Almighty Jesu make you a good 
woman and send you many good years and long to live in health 
and virtue to His pleasure. 

At great Calais on this side of the sea, the first day of June, 
when every man was gone to his dinner and the clock smote 
noon, and all our household cried after meand bade me comedown 
—“come down to dinner at once””—and what answer I gave 


* Cakes of horsebread, made of beans or bran. 
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them ye know it of old. By your faithful cousin and lover, 
Thomas Betson. 
I send you this ring for a token. 


It is not difficult to imagine what must have been the 
excitement and delight of the child of twelve to whom 
this charming epistle was addressed. Letters were rare 
in those days, and especially long letters from beyond the 
seas. At thesame time, Dr. Gairdner and Mr. Kingsford 
are agreed that in the latter part of the Fifteenth Century 
“‘ no person of any rank or station in society above mere 
labouring men seems to have been wholly illiterate. All 
could write letters; most persons could express them- 
selves in writing with ease and fluency.” 

Betson married his child bride in the summer of 1478, 
two years after the date of the above letter. One gets the 
impression that the wedding was hurried on by Sir 
William Stonor rather against the bridegroom’s better 
judgment. But there is no reason to think that it turned 
out otherwise than happily. <A year after his marriage 
Betson fell seriously ill and for a time his life was despaired 
of. His wife, of course, was with him, and, as Mr. Kings- 
ford points out, the story of his illness is a strange mixture 
on the part of the Stonors of affectionate anxiety and 
sordid concern about money. The patient recovered on 
this occasion, but his life was only preserved until the 
spring of 1486. By this time Thomas and Katherine 
Betson had at least five children, and she can hardly have 
been more than twenty-two when the youngest of her 
family was bora. Under Betson’s will she was left com- 
fortably provided for. She married a second time, but 
at her death in 1510 she directed that she should be 
buried beside her first husband at Allhallows, Barking. 
We may fairly assume this to have been proof of her 
genuine affection for the man who had wooed her so 
tenderly and watched over her so considerately in the 
days of her childhood. 

But while many of the marriages arranged by parents 
and guardians undoubtedly turned out well, there can be 
no question that in other cases a good deal of tyranny and 
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even cruelty was shown. It is positively startling to find 
that in 1449 Elizabeth Paston, a girl who was then twenty 
years old or more, and who had apparently shown some 
signs of independence of character in the matter of 
suitors, was treated by her mother with such harshness 
that her cousin writes: ‘* She (Elizabeth) was never in so 
great sorrow as she is now, and she hath since Easter the 
most part been beaten once in the week or twice, and 
sometimes twice in one day, and her head broken in 
two or three places.”* This young lady was afterwards 
married to Robert Poynings and was the mother of Sir 
Edward Poynings, the famous Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
best remembered from his connection with the so-called 
“Poynings’ Law.” Still some young people did in a 
measure defy parental authority, and a niece of Elizabeth 
Paston, or Poynings, was destined to experience in 
troubles of another kind the unpleasant consequences of 
her undutiful conduct. 

The Pastons, were, of course, great people in Norfolk, 
but in the difficult times of the Wars of the Roses, they 
had hard work to maintain the fortunes of the family at the 
high level to which they aspired. ‘The strongest charac- 
ter and leading spirit among them was Dame Margaret 
Paston, the widowed mother of young Sir John Paston, 
now (1469) the head of the family, who was himself rather 
aspendthrift and acourtier. At this date their financial 
affairs were largely in the hands of their faithful bailiff, 
one Richard Kale (or Calle). How it came about is not 
disclosed to us, but it appears that Kale had fallen in love 
with Margery Paston, Sir John’s sister, and that his affec- 
tion was returned. What is more, the lovers went through 
asolemn form of betrothal—* hand-fasting ” it was called 
in the North—which, according to the Canon Law of 
that period, even without any ecclesiastical ceremony, 
made them man and wife. For a while the attachment 
was apparently kept secret, but in the end the truth was 
disclosed or suspected, and the whole family—but most 
bitterly of all, Margaret Paston, the girl’s mother—broke 

* Paston Letters, Vol. I, p. 90. 
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out into violent upbraidings. Of course the unforgivable 
crime was that Margery was marrying beneath her. They 
were horrified at the idea that she might have to face 
comparative poverty, and perhaps even have to earn her 
living by keeping a small shop. One of her brothers 
wrote to Sir John, the head of the family, describing how 
he had answered an impertinent inquirer who had asked 
whether the rumoured engagement to Kale was a settled 
thing. “I told him,” he says, that “if my father (whom 
God assoil) were alive and had consented thereto, and 
my mother, and ye both, we should never have any good- 
will for to make my sister sell candle and mustard in 
Framlingham.” Whether the pair were already married 
or not, it was decided to keep Margery a prisoner in her 
old home, and, under stress of the pressure to which she 
was subjected, she seems for a while to have been terror- 
ized into prevarications regarding the irrevocable nature 
of her troth-plighting with Kale. On the other hand, the 
bailiff openly demanded his bride and made reiterated 
appeals to the Bishop of Norwich to examine into the 
case and pronounce judgment. In the end the Bishop, 
after patiently hearing the protests of the mother and 
other members of the Paston family, summoned the par- 
ties before him and questioned them separately as to the 
time and manner in which they had pledged themselves 
to each other. Itiscommonly asserted and believed by the 
non-Catholic public that in these marriage cases a power- 
ful family which could command money and influence 
was always able to procure a divorce, t.¢., a decree of nullity, 
in the ecclesiastical courts. But, strange to say, the 
Bishop of Norwich, however reluctant to disoblige the 
Pastons, found it impossible to get away from the clear 
declaration of matrimonial intent on both sides, and 
though he deferred delivering judgment for some time, 
in order to inquire into the existence of other possible 
impediments, he was eventually constrained to pronounce 
that the contract was binding. It is a curious illustration 
of the bitterness of feeling engendered, that Dame Mar- 
garet Paston refused to allow her daughter to live under 
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their own roof while the final decision was pending. The 
Bishop himself had to find a lodging for the unfortunate 
girl. Nevertheless, Margaret Paston was beyond question 
a God-fearing woman, and she was encouraged in her 
attitude by her own ‘confidential priest and chaplain, 
Sir James Gloys. On the other hand, Kale seems to 
have been honourable and upright, as well as very 
devoted to the lady of his choice. While Margery was 
still kept a prisoner at home, and while discreditable 
subterfuges were being employed to intercept any com- 
munication Kale might address to her, he wrote her a 
letter, still preserved to us, which in every way does him 
credit : 

Mine own lady and mistress (he writes, in the spring of 1469), 
and before God my very true wife, I with heart full sorrowful 
recommend me unto you as he that cannot be merry, nor ever 
shall be till it be otherwise with us than it is yet; for this life 
that we lead now is neither pleasure to God nor to the world, 
considering the great bond of matrimony that is betwixt us and 
considering the great love that hath been and, as I trust, yet is 
betwixt us, and, as on my part, never greater. Wherefore I 
beseech Almighty God to comfort me as soon as it pleaseth Him, 
for we that ought of every right to be most together, are most 
asunder. Meseemeth it is a thousand years ago since that I spake 
with you. I had liefer than all the goods in the world I might be 
with you. Alas! Alas! good lady, full little remember they 
what they do that keep us thus asunder. 


The letter, while speaking throughout respectfully of 
Dame Margaret Paston, reads like the letter of a man who 
feels himself deeply injured. It is curious, but yet surely 
a tribute to Kale’s general probity and capacity, that after 
this deadly quarrel, and after he had honourably, as the 
Pastons admitted, sent in all his accounts, they were 
still anxious to retain him and actually did retain him in 
his post of bailiff. Whether the mother ever pardoned 
the daughter who had so flown in the face of parental 
authority we do not know. Several months after the 
public and ecclesiastical marriage of Kale and Miss Mar- 
gery, the mother wrote to her son, “‘ As to your sister I can 
send you no good tidings of her; God make her a good 
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woman.” From Margaret Paston’s will we learn inci- 
dentally that Kale and his wife had three children and the 
old lady left a legacy of {20, probably the equivalent of 
some {300 or {400 at the present day, to her oldest 
grandson. ‘This seems to argue some relenting on her 
part, but at the same time neither Richard Kale nor his 
wife are directly mentioned in the document itself. 

We see in this last case ecclesiastical authority inter- 
vening in resistance to oppression and injustice, and it 
would be by no means difficult to point to other similar 
examples. The Plumpton Correspondence, for instanée, 
makes known an abominable example of tyranny on the 
part of Sir William Plumpton, who, having contracted a 
secret marriage, allowed the lady, who was of gentle 
birth, to pass in the eyes of his neighbours as his mistress. 
Although he was a powerful man, the scandal was de- 
nounced and he was summoned to appear in the Cathedral 
Church at York. There he was forced to make public 
avowal of the marriage contracted many years before, 
and witnesses who had been present at the ceremony, 
celebrated by the Vicar in the parish church of Knares- 
borough, proved that 


the aforesaid John Brown (the vicar) came from the high altar 
in his vestments and solemnized marriage between them in the 
presence of the deponent ; the said Sir William, taking the said 
Joan with his right hand and repeating after the Vicar: ‘ Here 
I take thee Jhennett to my wedded wife, to hold and to have, at 
bed and at board, for fairer or lather, for better for worse, in 
sickness and in health, till death us depert, and thereto I plight 
thee my troth,” and thesaid Joan making like response incessantly 
to the said Sir William, that the Vicar, having concluded the 
ceremony in the usual form, said the Mass of the Holy Trinity in 
a low voice in the hearing of the deponent. 


The motive of this infamous injustice done to the repv- 
tation of an innocent woman, was simply that Sir William 
hoped to get better terms for the marriage of his two elder 
daughters by a previous wife if it was supposed that he 
had no other legitimate offspring. 

But despite the gross evils resulting from the sale of 
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wardship—and it would be possible to give many other 
illustrations of the same kind—one gets on the whole 
the impression that those who regarded the compact of 
marriage, once rightly contracted, as indissoluble, settled 
down with a good grace to make the best of their bargain, 
and that, in spite of the satirists, there were many con- 
tented husbands and wives in medieval England, who 
after, not one year only, but many years of married life, 
could honestly swear that they wished for no better 
partner in life than the one which Providence, through 
their parents or guardians, had assigned them. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 








THE CENTRE OF THE 
won) 


VISIT to the Holy coat is a very beautiful and 
impressive experience; and it may be of interest to 
attempt to analyse the influences which produce this 
result. Everything will, of course, depend on ‘* What 
went ye out for to see ? ” since, if the appropriate spirit is 
lacking, places even more than words are of no avail. Not 
that it is necessary to follow the purely devotional progress 
of a pilgrim to the Holy Places, but there must be a kin- 
ship and sympathy with the sacred character of the coun- 
try, expressive though it may be of varying degrees of reli- 
gious faith and appreciation. To those who believe in 
the mystery of the Incarnation—that the Word was made 
Flesh and dwelt there—the land will be transfigured by a 
halo of spiritual significance and glory, while all will feel 
in some measure the sanctity and traditions and enthusi- 
asm that have indelibly consecrated this region. Their 
emotions will accordingly colour every object and view. 
It is not possible to look on these famous scenes and features 
merely with the eyes of a tourist or student. The sacred 
associations of the land constitute its supreme value. It 
is the spiritual “ high place ” of the world. 

Also, though the lasting fame and glory of Palestine 
belong to the New Testament, the ancient and wondrous 
history and literature of the people of Israel will attract 
many to the home of David and Solomon and Isaiah. 
Yet there are very few antiquities or archeological 
interests. ’here are no temples, monuments, ruins, 
graven images, as in Greece or Italy or Egypt. There 1s 
little made with hands to see. Here is only the rejected 
stone that became greater than any temple. And during 
the Christian era the history of Palestine has been of little 
account—except for the period of the Crusades. One 
came across vestiges of their work; and, as one recalled to 
mind the sacrifices and chivalry of medieval Europe on 
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behalf of the Holy Places, one remembered too that it was 
a Christian army that recently delivered Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land after four centuries of Turkish and Moslem 
domination. Itis as deeply affecting to see the new ceme- 
tery of British soldiers on the Mount of Olives as to see the 
ancient tombstone of Godfrey de Bouillon in the church 


of the Holy Sepulchre. 
IT 


But, strong and paramount as 1s the spell of religious 
associations in the formation of our feelings and thoughts 
about the Holy Land, the country has in addition a dis- 
tinct natural charm and beauty of its own; and, while 
you will doubtless love the land if it is holy to you, beauty 
always helps the heart. 

Palestine is a small country consisting of a maritime 
plain rising gradually to a high table-land, from which 
rise again the innumerable hills of Galilee, Samaria, and 
Juda, on the summits of which altars were erected 
and towns set like birds in lofty nests, and at the foot of 
which battles have been fought and ploughs driven since 
the days of Israel’s occupation. ‘These hills are not pre- 
cipitous heights that tower above and hem one in; and 
lovely distant views are made by their undulating lines 
and winding valleys. The tops and slopes of the hills 
are bare and rocky with many caves and crevices, and 
these give from afar a barren appearance to the whole 
country; and around Jerusalem, “ Jerusalem which 
killeth the prophets and stoneth them that aresent to her,” 
the outlook is arid and bleak. But the valleys are fertile 
and cultivated and are often broad, and even the hillsides 
are covered with nibbling sheep and goats. Thus no 
description of the geology of Palestine can improve on the 
experiences recounted of the sower whom in one’s medi- 
tations one so often accompanied as he went forth to 
sow—and some grain fell by the wayside, and some 
upon stony ground, still others among thorns, and others 
upon good ground. All the plains and valleys and uplands 
being open unfenced country, there are many paths as 
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well as stray rocks and bushes in the midst of the arable 
land. 

Then the atmosphere, the horizon, the perspective— 
shapes, lines, colours seemed to be especially clear and 
at the same time soft and harmonious. Shadows were 
ever moving and changing on the reflective hills. The 
air and breezes were delicious ; theclimate was a pleasant 
mingling of the seasons. ‘The scenery never overpowered 
the associations ; neither was it deficient, but just right 
to accompany and illustrate the associations—dignified 
and mellow in its calm ruggedness, its simple wealth, its 
pale brilliancy, its genial freshness) And the towns— 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Nablus—and the village of Nazareth 
with its homely circle of low hills, and Bethlehem with 
its ancient church and its pastoral symphony of rich 
farmsteads and sheepfolds, and the waters and shores of 
the lake of Galilee, and Tabor among the mountains with 
its dews and foliage, and the excellency of Carmel by 
the sea with its groves and balm—all have beauty and 
teem with interest—historic, eloquent, pathetic, glorious. 
This small land ‘‘ from Dan even to Beersheba,” both in 
its own charm and affluence, and in its relation to its very 
different frontiers and surroundings—in the north the 
vast range of the Lebanons with the conspicuous snow- 
capped peak of Hermon, the Great Sea or the Medi- 
terranean on the west, the sandy desert of Moses in the 
south, and on the east the gorge of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea with its grim defiles and wildernesses and the 
high plateaus of Gilead and Moab in the distance 
—well-earned for itself the title of a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and well served also to inspire the pro- 
phets of old in their magnificent addresses to Jehovah, who 
in this varied exhibition of His power had so grandly 
** declared what was His thought.” 


Iil 


But, turning to thesacred associations of the Holy Land, 
it is not difficult to understand that many religious people 
almost fear to visit it; and there may be various reasons 
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for this attitude. They may dread disillusionment of 
some sort, sad in itself and perchance injurious to their 
beliefs and happiness. Or it may be that some hesitate 
to approach that which they so revere. Shall they look 
with their eyes on the very scenes of Christ’s earthly life ? 
It seems like asacrilege. Orsome may feel that no benefit 
can come from the sight of scenes which, however fresh 
and strange and lovely they prove, will not surpass and 
may mar the tender lineaments of dreams and visions and 
ideals which have already an assured and venerated habi- 
tation in theirsouls. Some may even dislike to think that 
such sanctuaries of their religious life have a~tual embodi- 
ments, visible and tangible in this world—so closely 
connected are these sanctuaries with the whole being and 
utmost limits of their spiritual life and hopes ; it would 
seem as though they should not fail to pass from the gates 
of Jerusalem and the throne of David to the gates of 
Heaven and the throne of God. ‘These fear, not to lose 
their faith, but as it were to test and realize it in part, far 
short of completeness. 

And what, indeed, have particular places on this earth, 
however holy—“ lo here and lo there!” to do with us 
when God is a spirit to be worshipped neither in this 
mountain nor yet in Jerusalem ? What need to tread the 
via dolorosa when anywhere you can follow the narrow 
path ? Are not Christ’s words more important than the 
scenes and movements of His life? Does not His teach- 
ing transcend time and place? Was not His gospel 
addressed to all nations and peoples? Is He not the 
Light of the whole world ? 

Moreover there are few traces of His sojourn on earth. 
He lived on it for but a short time and under humble 
conditions. He had not where to lay His head. And 
many of the places which He most frequented are utterly 
destroyed—not one stone upon another—while the 
actual “‘ Holy Places,” however true in fact, and hallowed 
by the reverence of centuries, are featureless spots on the 
earth’s surface that can affect us only as traditional shrines 
of devotion. Indeed, all that you see with your eyes will 
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repeatedly bring home to you how small and obscure were 
the physical and human beginnings—the stone rejected 
by the builders—from which the vast edifice of Christian- 
ity has arisen—how tiny was the grain of mustard-seed 
that has grown into so large a tree, spreading its branches 
over the whole world ; and the results of the Gospel and 
of the mission of the few fishermen of Galilee will become 
the more marvellous. ‘‘ Heaven and earth will pass away 


but My Word shall not pass away.” 


IV 


Yet universal and eternal and independent of time and 
place as is the teaching of Christ, the locality where He 
lived and ministered and died cannot but be of profound 
interest. Relics and traces may be few, but it is the 
general face and features of the Holy Land, rather than 
the Holy Places, that are most attractive and impressive, 
and in many aspects. As we wander among the hills and 
valleys where He passed His terrestrial life—in Nazareth 
where “ the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know,” worked in a carpenter’s shop, or by the sea of 
Galilee, or over the Mount of Olives and on to Bethany— 
a sympathy, reverent yet almost familiar, fills our hearts. 
We seem to get nearer to Him in His humanity—His 
share in our infirmities and difficulties and griefs and joys, 
and to understand better the loving companionship and 
converse of Him whose delight it was to be with the sons 
of men—while the sufferings and death of the Man of 
Sorrows become the more poignant. The less we can 
fathom the ways of God with man, the more we cling to 
the Emmanuel (God with us) in human form and condi- 
tions. Naturally, it is to our faith in Christ as “ true 
man” that the Holy Land makes its most direct appeal. 

Also the scenery confirms and quickens, I submit, our 
highest visions of the sacred story. The scenery is so 
consonant and sufficient in its simplicity and dignity. 
It cannot offend, and it may supply a most vivid and inti- 
mate foundation to our ideals and visions, far better than 
the genius of a Raphael or a Da Vinci, of a Handel or a 
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Milton, or frescoed cloister or cathedral-window can 
present. The lie of the land, its features—hill, valley, 
river, plain, wilderness, and lake—are a perfect setting to 
the events and experiences recorded in the Bible. They 
definitely help us to appreciate the imagery of its language. 
The parables speak with an added cogency. Clear as is 
the gospel teaching, so that its moral force should be 
universally intelligible and applicable, there is the im- 
pressiveness in seeing the same scenes and objects as 
are referred to in exemplification of its doctrines—the 
fishermen casting their nets in the sea of Galilee and the 
boats and the winds on its waters, the flocks of white 
sheep and black goats and the shepherds gathering and 
feeding them, the potter making one vessel to honour and 
another to dishonour, the sparrow on the housetop and 
the sparrow fallen to the ground, the camels and gnats, 
and the vines and the olives and the figtrees and the 
thistles: or it may be the very objects themselves—the 
sepulchres of the prophets built by those who were no 
better than their fathers who slew the prophets; or “ this” 
mountain on which God who is a spirit is not to be wor- 
shipped ; or the well whence was drawn “ this ” water 
after drinking which you will be thirsty. In the ruined 
synagogue of Capernaum we can ponder on the story of 
the Roman centurion, or on any hill by the lake of Galilee, 
amid all the scenes and figures and examples mentioned 
by our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount, we can read 
that heavenly discourse with exquisite delight and devo- 
tion. 

But everywhere was eligible—all places were holy. I saw 
the Transfiguration on every hill, the Agony in every 
garden, the Cross in every tree, the water of eternal life 
springing up from every well. The very stones cry out. 
Everywhere in Shakespeare’s words are 


holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which nineteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 
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The genius of the Holy Land is spiritual. The secular 
is not distinguishable from the sacred. The landscape 
has everywhere a moral significance. The atmosphere, 
created by the memories of the presence and teaching of 
Jesus, outshines the law and covenant of the Old Testa- 
ment or the glory that was Greece or the grandeur that 
was Rome, and the stones of the Temple at Jerusalem and 
the ruins at Baalbec or Sebaste seem cold and dead beside 
the dark hill of Evil Counsel or the sunny Mount of 
Beatitudes. What are glory and grandeur or even right- 
eousness beside the charity of the New Testament ? Here 
a spiritual kingdom was founded on meekness, temperance, 
love, mercy, peace ; and man was taught that he must see 
—beyond the will to live or the will to power or even the 
will to right—the will to love; that the great Hebraic 
law of righteousness was not sufficient, that in justice 
there is room for mercy, and that the dutiful are but 
unprofitable servants. The fact that this kingdom is 
still sought after and is very far from attainment keeps 
its origin fresh and inspiring. And what else can pre- 
serve from utter despair a world thoroughly wearied and 
disappointed with its scientific successes and mundane 
ideals—never moreso than now when the problems of civi- 
lization are really religious and social rather than political 
or economic, and nothing but Christ and Christ’s teaching 
in which all the nations of the earth will be blessed, can 
save mankind from continuous enmity and destruction ? 
““How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of Him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace.” 

Palestine is then the centre and sanctuary of the world. 
There was preached the gospel of peace which has yet to 
spread into all lands; and from its sacred soil, though 
ravished by battle and plunder and earthquake, still 
radiate the memory of Christ’s short life and the echo of 
His undying words. Faith in the Christian revelation 
may not be found or recovered there. On reason and 
grace this must ever depend. But a visit to the Holy 
Land can bea great joy and comfort and support to faith. 
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“ Come and see,” said Philip to his friend Nathaniel of 
Cana, when they met under a figtree in the meadows at 
the foot of the hills of Ephraim. 


KILLANIN. 








THE DIARY OF A 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


[The following extracts from letters written home to a near 
relative form a diary of Lady Acton’s visit to Finland, which 
covered the period from March 15th to May 4th, 1920. Her 
husband had been appointed first British Minister to the new 
Republic in the autumn of 1919. The political situation at the 
time was not without interest. The German troops which had 
helped to crush the Red Revolution had been withdrawn in the 
previous year in consequence of allied military pressure on the 
Western front. General Mannerheim, the protagonist of the 
White policy of repression and subsequently Regent of Finland, 
had suffered defeat at the first presidential election held under 
the new constitution. Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse, at the 
instance of the Finnish democracy, had long since abandoned 
his candidature to the Finnish throne. At the time of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with England a democratic 
professor occupied the office of first President of the Republic. 
It may be said that in the winter of 1919-20 German influence in 
Finland was bankrupt, while Swedish influence was on the wane. 
The mirage of a march on Petrograd for the restoration of the 
Russian monarchy had faded away. Public attention was 
riveted to the problem of Finnish relations with the other Baltic 
states which had risen on the ruins of the three fallen Empires. 
The danger of a Bolshevist invasion of Finland remained a reality 
and was intensified by the high proportion of disaffected troops 
in the Finnish army. The new year opened auspiciously in 
Finland by the grant of a wide measure of amnesty to the 
thousands of imprisoned participants in the 1918 rising. The 
Government in power belonged to the groups of the Left, but 
early in March, 1920, it fell, being replaced by a conservative 
combination which, presumably, out of deference to the Entente, 
retained the services of the progressive and pro-ally Foreign 
Minister. England had meanwhile aroused some criticism by her 
alleged action in endeavouring to protect from the jurisdiction 
of the courts certain Red soldiery who had served with our troops 
at Murmansk. The eventual removal of these men to England, 
where their ringleader, Tokoi, had found asylum, is described in 
the following narrative. Lady Acton’s journey was prompted 
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by a desire to assist in the reception at the Russo-Finnish frontier 
of the British prisoners in Russia released under the Litvinoff- 
O’Grady Agreement. The transit of Krassin across Finland 
in March, 1920, en route for London, which caused some em- 
barrassment to the Finnish Government, also finds mention 
here. Lord Acton’s mission terminated in May, 1920. After 
this article was already in type Lord Acton expressed some 
doubt as to its appearance without Foreign Office sanction, 
which would or would not have been given, but we think that 
it ought now to appear in its revised form and therefore take all 
responsibility for its publication.] 

British Legation, Copenhagen, March 12th, 1920.—The 
Danish boat on which we crossed was very comfortable, 
but I would advise anyone wishing to travel by that line 
to get up a little Danish first, as the stewardess knows 
nothing else and only one waiter understands English. 
As we were getting in, and I was sitting on my bag- 
gage, looking probably rather forlorn, a kind stranger 
assisted me. At first I thought he was a Home Office 
oficial, but he turned out to be merely a chivalrous 
Briton with a turn for looking after female compatriots 
travelling alone. I had just empowered him to get us a 
porter when another individual disclosed himself as having 
been sent by Mr. Grant Watson of the Legation to see us 
through. I felt quite sorry to have to break to the kind 
knight-errant, on his return, that his services would not 
be required. 

When we woke this morning, near Copenhagen, the 
landscape was green, but soon a few flakes began to fall, 
and by midday it was snowing fast. We arrived at 9 a.m. 
Sir Charles Marling is away in Schleswig for the plebiscite, 
and she, of course, 1s at Helsingfors, but they had kindly 
sent their beautiful car to meet me. There is a Catholic 
Church in the Legation Street, and I went there first, 
hoping, as it was so early, to come in for the end of Mass. 
There was no one in the church but one man, and I 
looked about for the Presbytery to see if I could find a 
priest who would give me Holy Communion. However, 
it was so bureaucratic-looking inside that my courage 
faled me; so I returned to the church and consulted the 
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young man, who confessed to a knowledge of German not 
possessed by any Dane I had tried it on hitherto. He 
thought it was rather late ; so I said my prayers and went 
on to the Legation. 

After luncheon we looked at the very fine Persian and 
other things in the house, and then watched from the 
windows a grand military funeral, attended by the king, 
which took place from a church close to the Legation. 
The whole place was full of smart-looking troops; but 
it seems that there is no enthusiasm for the army in this 
country. Their flag is beautiful, very like the Swiss, but 
more imposing, and the scarlet liveries and uniforms much 
in evidence among public and private servants are very 
cheerful and remind one of pre-war England. The town 
still contains some very fine old brick buildings, but what I 
have seen of it is scarcely as picturesque as The Hague, 
which it rather resembles. The Lutheran clergyman 
who officiated at the funeral seemed to be dressed rather 
like a black Beefeater, with a white ruff. The Catholic 
Church looked rather odd, with high pews of the most 
Protestant kind. It has a German bishop, who must be 
very broad-minded, as he attended Allied ceremonies to 
celebratethe peace. Carlos Bentinck,son of the Amerongen 
man, is at the Dutch Legation here. The German “dips” 
go nowhere, and have not even left cards on the Allies. 

British Legation, Stockholm, March 13th, 1920.—This 
Legation is a cheerful modern villa, rather of the Berne 
type, and a great contrast to the splendours of Copen- 
hagen. Yesterday I went down and gave tea to five or 
six gentlemen of the Legation, and it was very cheery. 
Captain Mitford, the Naval Attaché, is a particularly 
amusing man. After tea Mr. Gall and the delightful Mr. 
Forbes escorted me to the boat and handed me over toa 
young Mr. Joyce, who did work for the Legation during 
the war, and has now gone into business. As soon as we 
had started I asked him whether he was one of the Galway 
Joyces, and he turns out to be a nephew of Sister Louis 
Xavier’s.* Of course, we made fast friends. 


* A Bon Secours nun many years in Lady Acton’s family. 
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S.S. Ragne, March 14th, 1920.—After a perfectly 
smooth night in Swedish waters, followed by about two 
hours of rather rough open sea (which may only be crossed 
by daylight on account of floating mines), we ventured 
on deck and found ourselves in the Arctic regions. There 
is generally a low coast-line close at hand, covered with 
birch and fir trees, and dotted with painted wooden 
houses. As I write, we go scrunching along, among great 
blocks of ice. I found it rather cold on deck as there is a 
certain amount of wind, but the guality of the cold does 
not seem to be nearly as piercing as in England. 

Mrs. Barclay drove mehome to the Legation. They were 
dining out to meet the Crown Prince, so I only saw them 
after they were dressed, for a minute. She was a lovely 
apparition. She was a Miss Ward, the daughter of a 
sculptor who lived in Paris, and her sister married Mr. 
Phipps, also in the Diplomatic Service. Mr. Barclay 
is a most kind man, much older than she is. He has got 
the C.B. and several other decorations, so he looked quite 
smart. I dined alone, and between nine and ten pro- 
ceeded to the Customs and steamer. We found a most 
amiable stewardess, on whom I practised Swedish, and a 
motley crowd of passengers, Russians, Finns and Swedes, 
with one or two English-speaking people and Germans. 
At one moment an enormous man barged into me, and 
went on his way without even looking round to see what 
kind of insect he had obliterated on his passage. At 
another one saw a large Russian, evidently in the highest 
spirits, haranguing a group of very small men who looked 
as if they were interviewing him, while he laughingly 
waved a cigarette over their heads. 

British Legation, Helsingfors, March 16th, 1920.—At 
about 6.30 p.m. on Sunday we reached Abo. I had an 
official reception without knowing it, as I only learnt 
aiterwards that some fine looking men on the quay, 
wearing grey uniforms and tall white fur caps, were Finnish 
officers who had turned out for my arrival. We dined 
merrily at an excellent hotel, and came on in sleepers, 
arriving here at eight in the morning. 
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March 22nd, 1920.—The “ Pink ” Government which 
was in power when D.* arrived, fell quite a short time 
ago and was replaced by a White one. The Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Holsti, has, however, remained on and is 
D.’s great friend. It is said that there are still a great 
many Reds among the population and even in the army, 
but to all appearance popular feeling is entirely on the side 
of Mannerheim and his White Guard. ‘This was formed 
at the time of the Finnish Revolution, which it succeeded 
in breaking, and no doubt, in the event of fresh trouble 
of a Bolshevist character, it would be very valuable in 
protecting life and property. On the other hand, the 
presence of a large organized force, bigger than the regular 
army, gives one rather the feeling of having a loaded re- 
volver always lying about. The last few days have been 
devoted to féting this White Guard, and ended up witha 
big parade of them yesterday. ‘Their position is very like 
that of the Ulster Volunteers. They represent an alien 
race—the Swedish—which in this country corresponds, 
roughly speaking, with the governing classes. So there 
is a double cleavage here, between classes and between 
Swedes and Finns. The Whites are, naturally, all 
for close relations with Sweden, and, like the subjects 
of that country, are inclined to be very pro-German. 
They are, consequently, entirely anti-British, and this 
singularly complicates our situation here. On the other 
hand, we are greatly feared, which is perhaps some conso- 
lation for unpopularity. I should say that, speaking 
generally, feeling here is as hostile towards us now as it 
was in Berne during the worst days of the war. The 
Legation is guarded night and day by police, and I should 
never think of going far from home by myself. 

March 23rd.—Our house stands looking across an open 
“Place” with gardens on to the harbour. There is a 
barracks close by, which may or may not be an advantage! 
The actual Legation (where I now write) is a large build- 
ing on one of the quays, about five minutes’ walk from the 
house. (I am sitting in D.’s room at the Chancery, 


* (Dick) Richard, Lord Acton. 
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looking out on to the frozen sea, but we have just been 
for a drive in the carin hot sunshine.) The Staff is made 
up as follows: Mr. Hicks Beach, First (and only) Secre- 
tary. Major Holland, D.S.O., M.C., Honorary Attaché. 
He is an able and pleasant young Gunner. Major Scale, 
the Military Attaché, is away and his work is being done 
by his assistant, Captain ffrench. He is an ideal A.D.C. 
for us. ‘Ihe Germans put him into a reprisals camp, think- 
ing he must be a near relation of the Field-Marshal. On 
Saturday we gave a dinner for the Holstis (our only friends 
in the new Government) and for the foreign colleagues. 
On Sunday we all three went to the little Catholic Church, 
where we have a front bench, with Captain ffrench kneel- 
ing behind us. A few of the diplomats go to Mass, other- 
wise the congregation is almost entirely Polish. I walked 
home with Captain ffrench and it was amusing to see 
how little his uniform conduced to popularity in the 
streets. 

Yesterday we were received by the President. He 
received us alone, talked a little and then took us to 
another room, where we found one of his daughters, a 
very nice girl, who entertained Captain ffrench and mein 
good English, while D. talked German to the President. 

March 25th.—The great day of the British prisoners’ 
passage from Russia through Helsingfors is successfully 
over. It began early for me; and Captain ffrench, 
Gertrude,* and I, went to nine o’clock Mass. D. and I’ 
motored to the station, to find an enormous crowd 
gazing at the East Surreys, who were to be sent home by 
the same train as the repatriated prisoners, and who were 
forming a guard of honour for D. The said East Surreys 
have been living on an island guarding the celebrated 
Mourman Legion, a body of Red Finns who fought for 
us against the Germans, and are objects of great popular 
detestation. ‘To the great relief of the Finnish authorities 
these Legionaries are being escorted to England by the 
East Surreys ; and for convenience’ sake they are all sailing 
from Hangé by the same ship as the prisoners. The 


* Lady Acton’s maid. 
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Legionaries were securely locked up and invisible, but the 
Fast Surreys were very much in evidence outside the 
station. ‘They had a Finnish military band which played 
“* God save the King,” and the Finnish national anthem. 
I sat in the car while D. reviewed the men. The demean- 
our of the crowd was quite civil; they were curious and 
slightly amused. But I saw a policeman on duty saluting 
at “‘ God save the King,” and signing to the people near 
him to take off their hats. After the inspection, I 
joined D. and his staff at the top of the steps leading up 
to thestation. The soldiers marched past and then formed 
up in front of D., who made a nice little speech. As the 
prisoners’ train was late, we repaired to the hotel “ Socie- 
tatshuset,”” where we were presently joined by Mr. 
Magruder, the new American Chargé d’Affaires, with a 
Lieutenant Warren, one of Mr. Hoover’s relief officers. 
At last the train steamed in, the eighty soldiers and 
sailors on board providing the much needed waving and 
cheering. They were got out of the train first, and 
marched across to the hotel, doing “* Eyes Right ” while 
they passed D. and me. Then came the civilians, a mot- 
ley, straggling crowd of men, women and children. Some 
of the elder women looked very gaunt and haggard ; but 
on the whole the impression was not bad, owing, no doubt, 
to the fortnight’s care and better feeding at Terijoki. It 
took a long time to get them all seated in the big dining- 
room of the hotel. We had a table for fourteen people, 
ourselves, staffs, Consul and ladies, Major Fitzhugh, 
Colonel Warren of the East Surreys and two refugee 
ladies—one of them Miss ffrench of Monivea Castle in 
Ireland, a cousin of our Captain ffrench, a great landowner 
in Russia, but, of course, all her possessions there are lost. 
She looked awfully battered and worn. Some of them 
had not had a knife-and-fork meal for two years. One 
woman brought her child to me and said, ‘* He wants to 
thank you for the first cake he has ever eaten in his life.” 
The hotel band played British tunes which were taken up 
with enthusiasm by the Tommies. The great event, of 
course, was D.’s speech, of which I enclose a copy. The 
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passage about Russia was warmly applauded, which need 
not surprise us, as many of the refugees were Russians of 
all sorts of opinions. I was amused to notice officers of 
the White Guard watching the proceedings from a balcony, 
but after the allusion to Russia they shut the window and 
disappeared. ‘The speech was enthusiastically received.* 

I went to take leave of the famous Legionaries, who 
were locked into the train rather like wild animals in a 
menagerie. Some rising ground outside the station was 
black with spectators and became a white sea of waving 
handkerchiefs as the train steamed out. Next day, D. re- 
ceived a message from the editor of the Socialist news- 
paper to say that ten thousand socialists had gathered, 
not only to give a send-off to the Red Legionaries, but also 
in his honour and England’s, because, by protecting those 
men, hundreds of bread-winners will be restored to their 
families, besides thousands of others for whom we have 


obtained free pardon. 

*Lord Acton said: You will have received from Lady Marling, at 
Terijoki, a welcome which will throw my welcome into the shade. But 
Lady Acton, who has come from England on purpose to see you, and I, 
wish you to know how gladly we hail your passage through here. It was 
very good of you to travel so far out of your way in order that we should 
have the pleasure of meeting you. I do not know what the military 
historian of the future will write of what has sometimes been wrongly 
termed our Russian adventure. But all I know is that the fortitude and 
endurance of our soldiers and sailors, the suspense, the sufferings and the 
sorrows of our civilians, men, women and children, will fill a page in our 
national story which time can never efface. It will be said of you by some, 
when you return to England, that you have come from darkness into light. 
This is a political question on which I have noright to touch. Personally, 
I hope against hope that Russia, having lived for centuries in the darkness 
of an Arctic winter, is now, after the throes and spasms of revolution, 
working out her own salvation and destiny. I for my part cling to the 
indomitable belief that the light comes from the East. You have come 
into an ancient country which has only recently won its freedom. There 
have doubtless been troubles also here. I wonder if you remember the 
Wars of the Roses in England, and the struggles between the dynasties of 
York and Lancaster. Here, in Finland, there is an exalted order, the 
Order of the White Rose, and I regard this fact as a promise and an augury 
for the future of this country. Lastly, you are about to return to England. 
No doubt you will find England different from the country which you knew 
of old. But there is one point which I wish to impress upon you all, and 
that is, that although in the course of the death struggle crowns have 
fallen and thrones have been overturned, in England, owing to the example 
of self-sacrifice set by the Sovereign to his people, the principle of Monarchy 
and the conception of Monarchy have emerged, strengthened and con- 
solidated from the ordeal. That is my message to you. You are going to 
England—I envy you from the bottom of my heart. But your sufferings 
have been great, and I do not grudge you your good fortune. 
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Terijoki, Villa Salko, April 9th, 1920.—I am writing in 
a wooden villa the property of a Russian, who has let it to 
the Red Cross, of which it is the headquarters. Major 
Fitzhugh has received news that the last batch of prison- 
ers—including a party of officers, and, it is hoped, the 
heroic Mr. North, the Moscow Chaplain, will probably 
arrive on Sunday, in which case I must hurry off with my 
party to-morrow (Saturday) night, which is rather discon- 
certing. I would love tosee the arrival, but no one wants 
me to do so! When the last party came, Lady Marling 
and her staff, after a false alarm the previous evening, got 
up at 4 a.m. and spent most of the day standing on the 
ice of the frontier river, the Sistabeck, without any food 
to speak of ! 

My business will be to make friends with the people who 
are here now, and whose quarantine is practically over. 
There are some very sad and some extraordinary cases 
among them. ‘T'wo married men have gone through the 
form of espousing women under Bolo law so as to get them 
out of Russia; and, as neither of the “brides” are 
British subjects, Lenstrand (the passport officer) firmly 
refuses to let them goto England. I heard him arguing 
the case with one of the sham husbands—a nice respect- 
able little Scotsman—who, it seems, has every confidence 
that his legal wife will understand and forgive! It 1s 
only fair to say that he married the girl because she had 
fed him while he was in prison. Perhaps the French will 
give the girl their visa, in which case Lenstrand will not 
be obdurate. This villa is practically all office, and a 
large vague staff of persons keep on wandering in and out. 
There are two lady secretaries, mysterious “‘ Slavo-Brit ” 
soldiers, Danish refugee helpers, repatriates such as the 
poor innocent bigamous gentleman, who form a kind of 
committee to look after the rest. 

The lower part of the house is pervaded by the smell 
which one now always associates with British soldiers—a 
subtle blend of Virginia tobacco and disinfectants, it 
seems to me. G. said just now, “I suppose they spend 
their time here receiving all these people and listening to 
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their grievances—there seem to be such funny characters 
walking about.” Which appears to exactly describe the 
situation. The afternoon was very strenuous. Before 
luncheon I helped Major Fitzhugh to interview some of 
the French. Lady Marling used to keep her staff working 
until two or three every morning, but the Major grimly 
remarked that those days are over. 

April toth.—This morning we did office work and inter- 
viewing. A Dutch Jew kept us particularly busy over his 
affairs. [hen the Commandant and Lieutenant Daniels, 
the Finnish officer who had accompanied the train of 
repatriates to Helsingfors, arrived for luncheon. This 
was rather an ordeal, as the Commandant speaks no Ger- 
man, which is the usual medium of conversation among 
foreigners here. ‘The English doctor, Captain Balkwill, 
and two Danish nursing sisters, made up the rest of the 
party. Later on, Miss Gulstad, Lady Marling’s Danish 
secretary, took me round the rest of the villas. Our 
droschky driver, an ex-officer and bank manager, drove us 
through deep pools and over extraordinary obstacles, and 
the general dirt and disorder made one realize one’s near- 
ness to the frontier. The Finns look upon Terijoki as 
quite Russianized and don’t come here much from choice. 
One can see the coast near Cronstadt from one of the 
villas we visited yesterday. 

British Legation, Helsingfors, April 12th, 1920.—I left 
Terijoki on Saturday night, with the nine officers, and 
one civilian family which is going to Riga. Captain W., 
the senior officer, though himself very youthful, shared 
the compartment next to mine with another man. There 
was a certain amount of “ language” to be heard, and 
next day I reduced them to pulp by saying sweetly —“ I 
hope you found your sandwiches ?”” We were met by 
Captain ffrench and two of the East Finland Mission 
officers now here, one of them being Willie B., who is very 
clever and quite wild. He warned us against driving 
alone in a droschky (a thing I never do) as he said there was 
going to be a great parade of the White Guard in com- 
memoration of the German and Finnish War of Liberation 
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(from the Reds). I understood him to say that there had 
been a German landing since my departure from Helsing- 
fors, and was naturally rather mystified. Captain ffrench 
took great trouble to tell the nine repatriate officers about 
the church services (the English Chaplain had come 
over from Stockholm for last Sunday), but all they replied 
was, “‘ We are all atheists here.”” Of course, this story was 
repeated to Mr. Williams, the clergyman, who chaffed 
them about it when he met them later in the day. Mr. 
Williams held two services (three altogether in the day) 
and we went to High Mass. ‘Then came the luncheon, 
which was a greatsuccess. Our dining-room is fortunately 
pretty big, for we sat down twenty-one in all. D. pro- 
posed the King’s health, but there were no speeches. 
Joy (the lady secretary) sang while we were waiting for the 
arrival of some delightful dusky people who gave us a 
wonderful little concert ; and the afternoon reached its 
climax when the officers drove off in taxis and were pur- 
sued down the steps by the band playing “ ‘Tipperary ” 
with immense passion. 

British Legation, Helsingfors, April 14th, 1920.—I feel 
that, if you are to understand what has been going on 
here, I must go back to the first party of repatriates’ passage 
through Helsingfors on March 25th. ‘The days immed- 
lately succeeding that event were quite peaceful. I made 
the acquaintance of some pleasant Swedo-Finns, such as 
Mr. Donner’s sister and some of her friends. I had tea at 
their houses and they seemed very well disposed towards 
one. I did not realize that this was a lull in the storm 
which has been raging round D. ever since the departure 
of Sir C. K. (formerly Chargé d’Affaires). On the follow- 
ing Monday we dined at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
I sat next the new Prime Minister, Erich, who is con- 
sidered very pro-German, but he exerted himself to be 
agreeable. After dinner I made great friends with the 
dear old Norwegian Minister Urbye, who is immensely 
Anglophile. He explained what, of course, one knew 
vaguely before, namely, that the German occupation 
saved this country from the Finnish Reds, hence the 
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strong pro-German feeling among the more respectable 
elements of the population. The host was, of course, 
Dr. Holsti, who is the only survival of the late “‘ Pink” 
Cabinet in the present Administration. He and his wife 
are supposed to be our great friends. 

Before I arrived a whole series of disagreeable incidents 
had taken place. There were three or four shooting 
affairs besides the one of which you know, insulting tele- 
phone messages and telegrams,* and numerous attacks 
in the “* White ”’ press. The row D. made in consequence 
of all this apparently produced some effect, for nothing 
happened from the time of my arrival until the beginning 
of Holy Week, i.e., a few days after the passage of the 
repatriates and his two speeches. Then the storm broke 
loose, and raged in papers which are regarded as the organs 
of Mannerheim, and the Prime Minister Erich. D.’s 
friend, Professor Cotter, an Irishman who lives here 
and belongs to the parties of the Left, brings him trans- 
lations of everything that is written about him, so we are 
kept au courant of all that is said. Of course the attacks 
were countered by violent protests, resulting in fresh 
apologies on the part of the Government, which culmi- 
nated in a message from the President and a solemn visit 
from the Prime Minister when the news of our impend- 
ing departure became known. The situation was further 
complicated by the sudden arrival of a shower of urgent 
telegrams from London, which poured in at all hours of 
the day and night, instructing us to arrange for a party of 
Russian co-operatives to cross Finland on their way to 
buy agricultural implements in England. As this country 
is still supposed to be at war with the Soviet Government 
(the armistice negotiations only commenced last Sunday) 
this promised to be no easy task. On the one hand, it 
was necessary to persuade the Finnish Government to 
countenance the passage of about twenty-four Bolsheviks, 
and, on the other, to preserve the greatest secrecy, for 
fear of exciting popular fury against Great Britain, not'to 
mention ourselves. With much difficulty the matter was 


* Lord A.’s car was fired at on February 28th. 
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arranged—a telephone conversation between D. and Dr, 
Holsti, on the evening of the latter’s dinner really clinched 
it; and Captain ffrench was sent to meet the party of 
male and female Bolos at the frontier. Captain ffrench 
confessed to me before going that the idea of meeting 
them was rather repugnant to him. The leader of 
the party, Krassin, is apparently a decent-looking man 
and more or less civilized, but most of them were the 
least aristocratic type of Israelite you can imagine. Our 
agitation was great until we received news that the whole 
crowd had really set sail from Abo; for, up to the last 
moment, some hitch might have taken place. It is remark- 
able that, although the fact that a party of Russian co- 
operatives headed by Krassin had passed through Finland 
was published in the local papers, there was not a word of 
adverse comment nor, consequently, a sign of popular 
agitation. 

All this excitement had fortunately blown over by 
Easter Sunday, and the holidays seem to have had a quiet- 
ing effect on everybody, for nothing fresh happened until 
after my return from Terijoki. Last Tuesday, the Nor- 
wegians gave us a farewell dinner, and we were all three 
resting, before dressing for the feast, when the telephone 
bell rang, and Professor Cotter announced a fresh and 
more virulent attack in (the J/talehti) a paper which 
enjoys the occasional collaboration of the Prime Minister 
Erich. Joy and I fortunately intercepted the message, 
and we asked Professor Cotter to bring round a translation 
into English. He arrived in a few minutes, and we held 
an anxious council of war, which included Mr. Beach, as 
to whether the news should be communicated to D. before 
the party or not. The majority were of opinion that he 
should be forewarned, as it was quite possible that some- 
one might mention the article, and also he might wish to 
telegraph at once to London about it. The article actu- 
ally stated, on the strength of an alleged telegram from 
London, that D. had been recalled for not having with 
sufficient promptness contradicted the rumour that the 
British Government had interfered with the formation of 
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the present Finnish Cabinet, by demanding the inclusion 
of Dr. Holsti, who had already belonged to its “ Pink ” 
predecessor. All the other attacks, since March 25th, had 
been directed against the two speeches D. made that day 
—i.e., what he said about Russia to the repatriates at 
luncheon, and his words of commendation to the East 
Surreys, which one newspaper had adroitly misrepresented 
as having been addressed to the Mourman Legionaries, 
although, as I have mentioned elsewhere, those warriors 
were locked up out of earshot at the time of the speech. 

Professor Cotter was strongly of opinion that the 
Iltaleht1’s latest effort, which was borrowed from the 
Sunta (the organ of the pro-German Jagers) could be 
traced to the same source as sundry attacks on English 
Labour people which had appeared in the press here. 
Telegrams are concocted in Helsingfors, but are really 
sent from London over the nom de guerre of some indi- 
vidual there. You can understand the disagreeable 
impression produced on our minds by such a statement, 
however bristling with grotesque inaccuracies it might 
be. Joy volunteered to tell D. about it, and we waited 
below in some trepidation for the result! She reported 
that there had been no explosion, so we trooped upstairs 
and entered his sitting-room, rather like a chorus of 
sympathetic followers surrounding a persecuted opera- 
tic hero! The hero immediately relieved the minds of 
his adherents by announcing his intention of telegraphing 
the whole thing to London en clair, and thereupon we took 
courage and dressed for dinner. 

When we had climbed the five pairs of stairs to the 
Urbyes’ flat, the first object that met our eyes was 
Erich himself. He wrung my hand deprecatingly, and 
looked very pale (all these men are half-dead with work at 
present). D. sat next Madame Erich at dinner, and I 
don’t think conversation flourished much, but he drank 
Erich’s health across the table, as is the local custom. 
After dinner he went straight for him, pointing out that 
Erich is an occasional leader-writer in the J/talehti, and 
that this Government can quite well bridle the press when 
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it chooses to do so, as in the question of the Russian co- 
operatives. Erich could not answer this, but he assured 
D. that energetic steps would be taken to prevent any 
fresh occurrence, and that the Sunta had already sent 
Erich an apology for having passed the telegram on 
to the J/talehti. As we were leaving, Erich made me a 
formal apology, saying that he hoped I should not carry 
away too bad an impression of Finland. I replied that 
I should keep very interesting memories of this count 
along with the others, and that I preferred to dwell on 
the kindness that I had met with, plutdt gu’a de petits 
détails auxquels il ne faux pas attacher trop d’importance. 
D. had a business interview with him yesterday on 
othe: matters, and last night we met the couple again, 
at a small dinner given for us by the Polish Minister. 
On one of these occasions Erich told D. that he had 
sent a message to the editor of the [/talehti, forbidding 
him to insult the British Minister again. It was amusing 
to see how warmly the Socialist paper (Social demokrate) 
took up the cudgels in D.’s defence, and how it praised 
the action of Great Britain with regard to the Legionaries. 
Rather out of bravado I wrote a note to General Manner- 
heim (whom I had never met) and asked him to luncheon. 
He refused very politely, and I have kept his letter. 
Society could not understand D. having friendly rela- 
tions with the Pink Cabinet which he found in power 
when he came here in November. They had hoped, I 
suppose, that a peer of the realm would be free from the 
prevailing rose colour which tinges Liberal circles in 
England! He further disappointed them dreadfully by 
his advocacy of the Amnesty Act for political offenders, 
whereby thousands of Red Finns were let off cheap, and 
by his frequent exhortations to internal peace and con- 
cord. If one were to be herelong enough to make personal 
friends among the Whites, I dare say they could be put 
into a good humour, for they are anxious to enjoy the 
advantages of a Corps Diplomatique in their capital. 
Those I have met are all inclined to be polite and even 
friendly. Butitis astrain to be out of sympathy with the 
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spirit of what are after all the best elements in the country, 
which owes its culture to the Swedes who settled here 
long ago, and many of whom bear historic names. The 
Finnish aristocracy is of more recent growth, but seems 
now to harmonize quite well with the Swedes, and, 
roughly speaking, the whole upper and middle classes of 
both races—or at least the great majority—is at one on 
being pro-German and anti-Russian, which now means, of 
course, anti-Bolshevist. At the same time the Left have 
a big Parliamentary majority, and the present White 
Government is not likely to have a very long life. 

The most serious of the shooting incidents above men- 
tioned took place the night of the attack on D.’s car. 
Young Lenstrand, of the Passport Office, burst into this 
house having been fired at by two men, and having fired 
back. The police shortly arrived to arrest him, but as he 
had taken sanctuary in the Legation, of course, they were 
not allowed to touch him. The Finns are fond of letting 
off lethal weapons without any particular result, so one 
must not attach too much importance to incidents of 
this kind. 

British Legation, Stockholm, May 6th, 1920.—Nothing 
very thrilling happened during the last three weeks of our 
stay in Helsingfors. D. went to Terijoki for a day or two, 
and had a very interesting time talking to Mr. North and 
Colonel Andrews, just arrived from Moscow. Thestrange 
thing about all the refugees—excepting, perhaps, the very 
old ones—is that they all intend returning to Russia as 
soon as possible. 

§.5. Saga, May 9th, 1920.—I must go back to our last 
weeks at Helsingfors. I gavealarge tea party to the whole 
of society as far as I was acquainted with it. I tried the 
bold experiment of inviting people of different opinions, 
which can only be done if you have acrowd. Dr. Schau- 
man, one of the Progressive leaders, said to me: ‘* Done, 
Milady, vous quittez notre pays ingrat.” I had, of course, 
the President’s charming daughters and some of the 
Cabinet Ministers (all White) with their wives. Erich 
and D. had a long confabulation in the latter’s private 
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room. Since the explosion over the L/talehti the press 
has left him alone, and concentrated its attention on our 
friend Professor Cotes. The latter took me one day to see 
the Diet, and introduced me to the Socialist leader ! 

On April 30th, the President gave us a farewell dinner, 
He had wisely invited no one but the Prime Minister, 
Erich, whose wife was unable to be present, and the whole 
of the British Legation, including Professor Cotter. The 
President took me in and IJ had Erich on my right, and D. 
was opposite with the President’s eldest daughter, and 
Mrs. Mackie, our Consul’s wife, on his other side. The 
dinner was very well done, although there was nothing to 
drink stronger than Finnish beer. After the vegetable 
course, the President made a speech, seated, in Finnish, 
and one of the A.D.C.’s then read an English translation, 
of course standing. Then the band played “Rule 
Britannia.” 

D. then rose and made an eloquent speech, which the 
same officer took down and translated into Finnish, and 
proceeded to read aloud. 

It was quite a friendly discourse, considering all that 
had happened. He worked in a tactfully worded appeal 
for concord and clemency, and the only disputatious 
phrase was the following: “ Finland was cradled in 
Revolution, and there are those who hold (though I may 
not be one of them) that it goes ill with a child that 
spurns its parent.”’ The passage was seized upon by the 
White press and, as usual, distorted. Hostile criticisms 
were telegraphed to Stockholm papers, whence they were 
culled by Mr. Barclay, who showed us translations of the 
extracts. I confess I felt rather shy while the speech was 
being delivered, and dared not look much at my neigh- 
bour, the Prime Minister. ‘The President himself belongs 
to the Left, and he and his daughters have suffered much 
at the hands of the Whites, who boycott his parties and 
almost cut the girls when they meet them. 

He spoke to me about politics, after hearing the transla- 
tion of D.’s speech and seemed fairly optimistic as to the 


future. He said that the Amnesty Act, which D. had 
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supported, thereby originally earning the hostility of the 
Whites, was now scarcely discussed, although it had 
aroused such terrific feeling at the time it was passed. 
(By it about 40,000 Red Finns received pardons.) He 
also insinuated that we had our own troubles in the shape 
of the Irish question. D. had a private audience the day 
of our departure, and made him a very friendly little 
speech in German, the only tongue in which they can 
converse direct. When weleft, the dear girls came to the 
station and the eldest one put a spray of lilies in my coat, 
and then came close up to the carriage saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
forget us.” I replied “I shall never forget you,” which 
is quite true, for she is a rare girl, so clever, simple, and 
equal to her most trying position. We left for Abo on 
the afternoon of May 4th, and had a big send-off with 
heaps of flowers. Erich came, and was really sorry to 
part with us, in spite of political tiffs. Madame T., the 
great Finnish actress, sent D. some flowers with a very 
nice dedication. We were immensely touched by the 
Staffs parting gift, which was absolutely unusual and of 
course, unexpected. It is a very pretty liqueur set, 
Bohemian glass, but Russian silversmiths’ work. The 
weather remained cheerless until we started, but on the 
way to Abo one felt the spring coming at last, and the 
magic of the long-drawn-out sunset—which seemed to 
last late into the night—revealed something of what the 
summer must be, and explained the colouring in the Fin- 
nish pictures. We sailed at midnight and it seemed to 
grow light, with a beautiful clear greyness, weirdly early 
the next morning. 


DOROTHY ACTON. 


SHIPS AND SAINTS 


OLOMON has acknowledged that one of the few 
matters that wholly defeated his understanding was the 
way of a ship on the sea. Since his day the majority of 
mankind has been content to share alike his wonderment 
and his defeat, tacitly conceding, moreover, as an axiomatic 
fact, that seamen are a race apart, speaking a strange tongue 
(whereby I do not refer to a certain proverbial oathful- 
ness, perhaps overestimated, but to a vocabulary which 
baffles the scalpel of the etymologist), and of a discom- 
fiting familiarity with the face of sudden and awful death. 
This is perhaps less true in the present era of steam 
and “‘ base mechanick”’ power, when men may fight the 
elements with a differential calculus rather than with a 
sea-sense born of constant peril. ‘Trade-Unionism for- 
bids that a man should rouse at winter midnight and lay 
aloft to furl a bellying demon of icy canvas, whilst he clings 
by his eyelashes to a spar slung in mid-space between the 
howling elements ; yet the tradition is not wholly lost.* 
Neither are journalistic vapourings about the strong silent 
navy altogether unjustified by history. ‘There is no class 
of the community which has left so scant a record of its 
actual daily life: battles and discoveries have been blaz- 
oned to the world by lip-grateful governments, minutest 
details of naval archeology have each its own eager special- 
ist, but the men who wrought and suffered, the men who 
lived and laughed and died, either in the king’s ships, or 
in the sometimes peaceful merchant fleet, these have gone 
their way and left no details of that everyday routine and 
hardihood which made the trumpets of victory possible. 
Especially is this true of the Middle Ages. Before the 
Thirteenth Century the seaman as a special class is not 
fully evolved. By the Seventeenth Century a vastly 


* Witness the revived interest in Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, repub- 
lished in the World’s Classics series by the Oxford University Press. 
Another hint of surviving simplicities of the sea may be found in the 
recently proved will of Prince Pierre-Philippe- Jean-Marie d’Orléans, who, 
leaving a vast fortune, declares: ‘‘I insist on having the funeral of the 
Poor, the funeral of the Pauper, being as a seafarer opposed to display 
of any kind.’’—Eb. 
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increased burden of administration produces a modicum 
of information (this mainly because administrative failure 
had bred political peril), but of seafaring life in the Ages 
of Faith we can scarce claim any knowledge at all. Pha- 
raon John is master of the good ship Baoneyse (Bon-Aise) 
of Sandwich, Salomon Prat of the Hulke of Stonor, but 
what do we know of them, or of Paganus Ambros, Hil- 
brand Hemelryk, or any other of those master mariners 
save their names listed in the Exchequer Accounts, faded 
marks on a yellow parchment? Their constables, rectors, 
and mariners do not receive even this scant courtesy, for 
they are merely enumerated as so many entities requiring 
pay, which pay, it may be noted, seems to have been forth- 
coming with tolerable regularity, unlike the Crown debts 
in the enlightened days of *‘ Good ”’ Queen Bess and her 
successors, when men cried and robbed for bread through 
all the ports of the kingdom. In 1628 Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, writing to Buckingham from Plymouth, enumer- 
ates the sailors’ grievances under six heads: they “‘ have 
not means to put clothes on their backs to defend them- 
selves from cold—much less to relieve their poor wives 
and children,”’ the sick are neglected until their members 
literally rot from their bodies, their victuals are bad, and, 
in fine, ‘‘ they had as lief be hanged as dealt with as they 
are.” In the following year Sir Henry Mervyn, one of the 
few humane commanders of the age, writes from the 
Narrow Seas to the Lords of the Admiralty: ‘“ Foul 
weather, naked bodies, and empty bellies, make the men 
voice the king’s service worse than a galley slavery.” So 
much we may know and deplore; but, for the earlier 
centuries, all is conjecture and vague inference. Certain 
it is at least, that, in an age when all life and living was 
interpreted in the Faith, the men who went down to the 
sea in ships did not differ overmuch from their fellows 
ashore in this all-mastering respect. After all, if sailors 
have not a reputation throughout the ages for exceptional 
pretas, yet Our Lord Himself found them good material: 
were not His first Apostles fishermen, and was not His 
irst pulpit a ship? 
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The nomenclatureof medieval shipsis not uninstructive, 
In the Twelfth Century they have scarcely achieved per- 
sonality, and, in an age when few aspired to ownership of 
more than one vessel, the ship of John de Weymuth, or 
the cog of Thomas de Dunewic sufficed for distinction, 
But with the development of construction and naval 
enterprise this simplicity soon gives way to greater particvu- 
larity. By the time of Edward I the case of an unchris- 
tened ship is rare; and some of the names bestowed are 
very charming. ‘They do not as yet, however, bear that 
dedicatory character which appears so markedly in the 
next century—in fact, they read much more like a modern 
yacht list. The Newmone, Plentee, Chivaler, and Deffen- 
deur hailed from Dovere, the Chichely from Wynchelse, 
the Goodyer from Hastings, and the Goldfynch from 
Romenhale. By the time of the first Edward’s grandson 
there is a very strong tendency to give each ship a heavenly 
patron. Many of the standard appellations still obtain, 
and we read of the Rychegayne of Weymuth, the 
Bienvenue of Melcombe, the Blythe of Lynn, the God- 
bezete, and the most attractively named Porcupoys ; but 
the great majority are saintly, or even, with more splendid 
familiarity, are called after the Divine Persons. With 
Henry V the fashion is in full swing: his Navy List 
contains the Jesus of the Tour (“del Tour” is the medizval 
equivalent of H.M.S.), the Trinitee Rozal, the Holtgost, 
the Grace Dieu, and the Little Trinity. Then follow 
many saints’ names: Our Lady gives title to the Grande 
Marie and the Little Marie, the Marie Hampton, and the 
Marie Sandwych (these two last were purchased for the 
royal from the merchant fleet), the Marie Breton, and the 
Marie Spayne (of obvious origin). There are also the 
Great Gabriel, the Philip, the Fames, the Nicholas, the 
George, the Peter, the Paul, the Christopher Spayne, the 
Andrew, the Valentine, the Anne, and so forth. Mer- 
chant ships follow suit, and amongst them the most 
popular, after Our Lady, is St. Nicholas, patron saint of 
sailors. St. Christopher and St. Thomas run him close; 
and St. Margaret, St. John, St. Andrew, and St. George 
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are all popular, though many members of the Heavenly 
Court are altogether neglected. In fact, the dedications 
are very much those of the parish churches ; the medieval 
saints are too new, and the great patricians too scholarly- 
remote for these custom-abiding seafolk. 

Our Lady is patroness par excellence. In 1226, the 
Earl of Salisbury, returning from France, encounters 
storms which threaten his vessel with destruction on the 
rocks. In despair he casts his possessions overboard that 
“as he came into this life naked so might he enter into 
life eternal” ; but in their extremity of peril Our Lady 
appears at the masthead, and the mariners, taking heart 
of grace, weather the rocks and make harbour in the Island 
of Rhé. Again, in 1512 Arthur Plantagenet, “‘ in extreme 
danger ” off the hostile coast of Brittany, ‘‘ called upon 
Our Lady of Walsingham for help and comfort, and made 
a vow that, an it pleased God and her to deliver him out 
off the peril, he wold never eet fleshe nor fyche tyl he had 
seen her.” His prayer was heard, and the vow accom- 
plished, “‘though it was to hymself gret discomfort to 
see everyman shippyd for the war and to see his owne 
place and his men devydyd from hym.” On Ascension 
Day, 1190, a squadron of Richard’s fleet encountered a 
fierce gale in the Bay of Biscay ; to one ship was vouch- 
safed a vision of St. Thomas of Canterbury, who told the 
mariners that he, with St. Edmund and St. Nicholas, was 
appointed their protector, and directed them in safety 
to Sylves, where they joined the inhabitants(after, it must 
be owned, some rather forceful argument on the part 
of the latter) in a local crusade against the Moors. 

A stained glass window in Malvern Priory Church shows 
St. Jude holding a ship in his hands; possibly St. Jude 
was the patron of the donor, for I have found no other 
nautical dedication to him. St. Nicholas, on the other 
hand, figures very largely in sculpture and painting. One 
of the capitals in Barcelona Cathedral is carved with an 
elaborate representation of the saint in benediction of a 
ship and crew. The Mariners’ Mirror for March, 1911, 


gives an account of two windows in Villequier church 
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where St. Clement and St. Nicholas are shown standing 
each on the poop ofaship. In Vatteville Church, hard by, 
St. Clement, who is the local patron, appears again in the 
same posture. ‘This illustrates the origin of the Salute to 
the Quarter Deck, so far as I know the only definitely 
Catholic custom surviving in the present-day navy. One 
theory often given is that a crucifix hung always at the 
break of the poop. Possibly this was so, but I have never 
found a shred of evidence for it in accounts or inventories, 
On the other hand, there are fairly numerous references 
to statues and “‘ Ymages”’ of great size and ornateness, 
fashioned somewhere in “‘ Lesterne”’ of the king’s ships. 
Thomas Prynce was paid {14 for painting the I7initee del 
Tour “‘ with four ymages, namely with the ymage of St. 
George, St. Anthony, St. Katherine and St. Margaret 
wrought with gold and standing in lesterne of the said 
ship.”” In the same year he was commissioned to paint 
the barge Nicholas in a black ground colour semé of ostrich 
feathers in white and gold, with “an ymage of St. 
Christopher of pure gold.” 

 Itis, after all, nothing new, but a baptized custom from 
Heathenesse. The Athenian ships carried a statue of 
Pallas Athene, the Carthagenians of the god Ammon; 
each city or race its tutelary deity, which served thus, in 
dual purpose, as a distinctive nationalemblem. With the 
Reformation, the pendulum swings back from Calvary to 
Olympus. Elizabeth’s White Bear carried “an image of 
Jupiter sitting uppon an eagle with the cloudes before the 
head of the shippe”’ and “‘ a great piece of Neptune and 
the nymphs about him for the upright of the sterne.” 
In this transition-time, the merchant ships tend also to 
revert to the original practice of bearing the owner’s 
name, which results in such comic conjunctions as the 
Trinity Smith, but romance dies under the smug banality 
of James I, aking who could perpetrate such atrocities as 
the Happy Entrance, and the Constant Reformation, to 
celebrate Buckingham’s advent to the office of Lord High 
Admiral. 


In the matter of victuals, as well as patrons, the mediz- 
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val navy appears to have had the more entertaining fare. 
In the time of Henry VIII the accounts mention 
only “ Bisquet, Bere, Beife, and Salt fysshe wet and 
drye,” and now that the ships kept the seas longer and 
went further afield, it was often enough that the men went 
short. “I came aborde to my lord admirall,” Edward 
Echingham reports to Wolsey in 1513, “‘ and then I trow 
was never knyght more welcome to his soveraign lady 
than I was, for I brought the Vytlers with me. For 10 
days before ther was no (man in) all the armye (i.e., the 
fleet) that hade but one mele a daye and one drynke.” 
In 1290 the food was at least more varied, and the paying- 
off accounts of the ship that went to fetch the little Maid 
of Norway make good reading. Possibly the delicacies 
were only embarked to tempt the appetite of small 
Margaret, but the crew, and the king’s messengers, to 
whom the mariners carefully impute most of the expendi- 
tures, were not chary of the gingerbread, figs, and raisins, 
so long as they remained edible. For the disposal of 
utterly condemned stores to their souls’ advantage they 
hit, however, upon a method past the devisal of modern 
dockyard authorities: of their Aberdeen fish they ate 
but 200, the rest, to the tune of 131 (the tally is meticu- 
lously exact for a matter of decaying fish, “‘ having become 
corrupt, were given away in the name of God.” In like 
manner the herrings, after the five hundredth, they could 
stomach no more, and the remainder went pro Deo, the 
gruel also quia corruptum. Finally, with especial piety 
they bestowed the mouldy almonds upon the Friars 
Preachers of Yarmouth. History does not relate how the 
offering was received, but possibly with more grace than 
the present prior of Haverstock Hill could muster for a 
similar oblation. 


J. M. VAUGHAN. 








BUT WAS BARLOW A 
BISHOP? 


ONSIGNOR BARNES has indulged his taste for 
historical mystery to the full in Bishop Barlow and 
Anglican Orders (Longmans). Here we have the whole 
contention in greater detail than ever before, with the 
addition of some startling discoveries amongst the Records 
roper for all prelates who claim Apostolical Succession 
through Archbishop Parker and Bishop Barlow. The 
question here is not whether Anglican Orders are “ null 
and void” in theology, but the purely historical fact 
whether Barlow was ever a bishop. As to this, Mgr. 
Barnes has a strange tale to tell. ‘“‘ By his consecration 
of Archbishop Parker, Barlow is the principal link, indeed 
the only link, which joins the succession of the Anglican 
episcopate of the present day to its Catholic predecessors. 
But the gravest doubt has for three centuries past been 
thrown on his own consecration.” 

From the day that Barlow was sent to France by Henry 
VIII, with George Boleyn and Stokesley, on the matter of 
Queen Catherine’s divorce, he was on the shady side of 
Tudor ecclesiasticism. Anne Boleyn was grateful for 
what he did to further or gloss her adultery ; and she 
advanced him to the Priory of St. Thomas the Martyr at 
Haverfordwest in Pembroke, thereby throwing him into 
the orbit of those Welsh sees with which his secret and 
scandal were to be associated during three hundred years 
of controversy. In 1536 the See of Asaph fell vacant, 
while Barlow was on a mission to persuade the King of 
Scotland that Lutheranism was “ the thing ”: “ Barlow’s 
name was submitted in the letters-missive from the King, 
and he was accordingly elected bishop by the Chapter, 
the date of the election being January 16th. Cranmer 
confirmed the election on February 23rd, Barlow being 
represented by proxy, as he was still away on the King’s 
business in Scotland. The Significavit or command to 
consecrate was accordingly not at once issued and he 
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remained bishop-elect.”” ‘Then St. David’s fell vacant ; 
and Barlow was elected and confirmed, but not conse- 
crated, *‘ for again the Significavit was not issued.” But 
“a grant was made under the Great Seal, making him 
custodian of the temporalities for life, an unusual and 
indeed unprecedented step, which looked as if his continu- 
ance as bishop-elect only was going to be very prolonged.” 

There was a consecration of bishops held on June 11th, 
1536, but Barlow was not consecrated on that day. He 
appears still as Bishop-elect in a document issued by 
Cromwell on June 12th. Only two possible days remain 
on which he could have been consecrated, June 18th and 
June 25th, and on neither day is there any trace of a 
consecration having been held. On June 3oth, he took 
his seat in the House of Lords, and no one has ever sug- 
gested that he was consecrated at any later date than that. 
He was Bishop, as far as all jurisdiction was concerned, by 
virtue of his confirmation, but he lacked altogether the 
power of Order. 

Presently the new Bishop was delated for heresy, and 
for saying in his cathedral, among other things, that “ if 
the King’s Grace, being Supreme Head of the Church of 
England, did choose, denominate and elect any lay man, 
being learned, to be a bishop, that he so chosen, without 
mention made of any orders, should be as good a bishop 
as he is, or the best in England.” He continued fairly 
successfully through the reigns of Henry and Edward VI ; 
but with Mary his sudden reversion to Catholic doctrine 
was not enough to keep him out of prison. However, he 
escaped to his spiritual home in Germany, and ministered 
to the English in Emden. With Elizabeth on the throne 
he had the energy to try his luck again ; and, though over 
seventy, became unconsciously, with the Man in the Iron 
Mask and Mary of Scots, one of the most disputed charac- 
ters in history. As an old monk, he properly, or impro- 
perly, married a former nun, and had two sons, and five 
daughters all of whom were married to future bishops : 
“ Even if his claim to be Father of the Anglican espisco- 
pate cannot be sustained, at least he was father-in-law to 
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a large portion of the episcopate of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

This grotesque family might have sunk into obscurity 
but for two things : Queen Elizabeth’s desire to have real 
bishops in her Church and not the Lutheran unconse- 
crated type as in the Danish Church; and, secondly, 
the lucky surmise of Champney, the Catholic critic, that 
Barlow was never consecrated himself. ‘* Every one of 
the documents by which the consecration of Barlow could 
possibly be proved, are now, by a singular fatality if ever 
they existed, unable to be found.” Now investigation 
shows that every bishop save only one left documentary 
evidence of his consecration : 


In one single case, that of William Barlow, who was appointed 
Bishop of St. Asaph early in 1535-6 and translated, still unconse- 
crated, to St. David’s in April, 1536, there is extant no documentary 
evidence of any kind whatever which can be quoted to prove that 
consecration was even contemplated. If the theory was actually 
carried into effect in any one single instance, we have found the 
man. 


Mgr. Barnes enumerates thirteen documents which 
ought to be available in Barlow’s case, every one of which 
would be sufficient by itself to prove consecration. The 
Significavit, whether in the Lambeth Register or Rolls, 
the Record of Consecration in the Register of the Diocese, 
the Archbishop’s Certificate, the Permission of the Can- 
terbury Chapter, the Restitution of Temporalities and 
the records of enthronization, to name no more, make a 
pretty wide net, which the ordinary losses by fire or theft 
could hardly have destroyed. Mgr. Barnes has person- 
ally investigated the dossier of one other bishop, Good- 
rich, the first consecrated after the break with Rome, and 
has found twelve out of thirteen such documents extant: 


Now, how does it stand with Bishop Barlow? It seems hardly 
credible, but in every one of these possible sources the effort to 
recover the document meets with failure. Every step of his history 
is in order and can be proved by documentary evidence, until we 
come to the crucial moment. We know all about his election, the 
Royal Assent to his election, the confirmation of the election by 
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Archbishop Cranmer. But there the series stops short. For any- 
thing further we have neither Privy Seal nor enrolment on the 
Patent Rolls. The State records are as silent as the ecclesiastical, 
nor is there any chance mention of the fact in any contemporary 
authority to supply the gap. So far as external evidence is con- 
cerned, the effort to prove the consecration of Bishop Barlow com- 


pletely breaks down. 


Mer. Barnes is anxious to prove more. He asks: “‘ What if, 
in addition to this absolute want of confirmatory evidence, 
there should be positive evidence as well, showing that 
the Bishop was as a matter of fact in full possession of his 
see, using the full title and insignia of a bishop, and so 
forth, at a time when not only had consecration not taken 
place, but when it was not immediately contemplated ? ” 

A chapter is devoted to the views of Henry VIII on the 
necessity of consecration at this time when he was toying 
with the idea of the northern Protestant League and a 
closer union with the land of Luther. Before the death 
of Catherine he was in danger from her imperial nephew. 
After her death he could safely give up the idea of a 
Lutheran alliance ; stick to a’sacramental system with him- 
self in the place of the Pope; and question Cranmer and 
Barlow as to whether he could not make bishops, not by 
consecration, but by his own personal appointment. ‘The 
pliant bishops agreed ; and Barlow wrote that monumen- 
tal bit of snobbery: ‘* Because the Apostles lacked a 
Christian Prince, by that necessity they ordained other 
bishops.” If they had had a Prince, apparently, they 
could have left it to him and his Parliament to make their 
successors. 

The negative evidence is overwhelming; but Mgr. 
Barnes has carried out a Sherlock Holmes search for some- 
thing positive, which is a far harder affair. The consecra- 
tion documents being entirely missing, what documents 
have come down dealing with the events before consecra- 
tion ? Barlow was not consecrated to St. Asaph, but he 
was not described as Bishop-Elect: “‘ All the documents 
for his successor, Bishop Wharton, at St. Asaph describe 
the see as being vacant through the free transmutation 
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(an unusual expression, used, as far as is known, in no 
other previous documents whatever).” 

But in the documents preceding his transmutation to 
St. David’s the king intervened personally by Signed Bill 
and not by Privy Seal as usual, and Barlow is described 
by his order as “‘ tunc episcopus Asaphenstis”’: 


Henry was not content with ordering Barlow to be described in it 
as full Bishop of St. Asaph rather than only Bishop-elect, but he 
must carry his lie farther. He goes on to describe Barlow as 
“ Perpetual Prior Commendatory of Bisham.” The force of this 
description has never hitherto been pointed out. It is a direct 
assertion that Barlow had been consecrated as Bishop of St. Asaph, 
which was certainly untrue. . . . To style a bishop, as Henry here 
styles Barlow, also commendatory of another benefice, is to make the 
definite assertion that consecration had taken place and that a 
licence to continue holding the earlier benefice 1m commendam had 
been granted. Of course, it need hardly be said, there is no trace 
whatever in the Patent Rolls or anywhere else of such a licence hav- 
ing been issued. 


Henry was, however, obliging enough to leave us the 
plainest possible proof that he was lying by issuing, only 


a week or so later, a Grant of Custody for Barlow’s life- 
time. Now a Grant of Custody cannot be issued to a 
consecrated bishop and is voided by his consecration. 
In this Grant, therefore, he is back again in his old status: 

He is no longer “ Bishop of St. David’s and perpetual prior com- 
mendatory of Bisham ” as he was in the documents issued only a 
week or so before under the Great Seal and the Seal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury respectively. He is back once more in the old 
position, and is only “our beloved and faithful William Barlow, 
prior of Bisham.” 


By virtue of the King’s Warrant, Barlow was sum- 
moned to the House of Lords; but still there is no men- 
tion of a consecration. Henry seems successfully to have 
gulled the Chapter of St. David’s into believing that 
Barlow was already a bishop. 

There is the singular fact of a deliberate and careful variation in 
the wording of hisdocuments. Wherever the facts would be known 
and in consequence it would be futile to attempt to pass him of 
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as a consecrated Bishop, the documents duly give him his proper 
title of Bishop-elect. 


Mer. Barnes thinks that Henry was trying a ballon @essai 
to seeif he could make a bishop proprio motu; a bishop with 
jurisdiction but without Order. In the event he dropped 
the scheme, but kept the non-consecration of Barlow a 
secret. “* I'he King withheld the issue of Szgnificavit. 
That was all.”” So Barlow’s was believed to be a transla- 
tion from diocese to diocese, whereas it was really a 
transmutation. In the meantime the political scene had 
changed : 


Catherine of Aragon had died in January, and he was free to 
marry again, as soon as he had got rid of Anne Boleyn. That free- 
dom he achieved in May. The foreign dangers had passed away. 
The Pope’s excommunication was suspended. There was no longer 
any danger from the Emperor or from France, and therefore no 
need to join up with the Protestants of the north. The bishops 
in England were completely subservient, and were giving no trouble 
in the matter of the destruction of the monasteries. So the scheme 
was given up for the time, and though in 1540 Henry showed signs 
of wishing to take it up afresh, it was never again put into action. 
Barlow remained the only State bishop, in the Danish sense, to be 
found in England. 


«€ * * * * 


And the years passed. When Elizabeth came to the 
throne there were five vacant sees ; and, in the new hereti- 
cal wind, the old bishops began to die like flies. In the first 
month of Elizabeth died four. Others were deprived 
until, in 1559, there were only five left, Durham, Bath, 
Peterborough, Exeter and Llandaff. Four were then 
deprived on the Act of Supremacy; for to recognize a 
woman and a bastard as head of the Church was more than 
even the very compliant could allow. Kitchin of Llan- 
daff alone was left; and he was placed with Barlow, 
Coverdale and Bale on a Commission which it was hoped 
would truly consecrate the Queen’s nominee, Matthew 
Parker, to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. But Kitchin 
tefused ; and the consecration, by an irony of fate, fell 
to Barlow. It was no time for him to confess that he 
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had never been consecrated himself ; and heseems to have 
decided to go ahead with the deception. Possibly and 
probably nobody in England except himself knew. God 
knew, but could be depended upon to keep the secret, 
which, after all, was within the ironical scope of Provi- 
dence. So good Archbishop Parker was consecrated at 
the desire of good Queen Bess ; and the story is told at 
length in the Lambeth Register, but very suspiciously, 
“‘ At the moment of consecration all four of the bishops, 
contrary to the rubric of the Book they were using, are 
stated in the register not only to have laid on their hands, 
but also to have recited the words ‘ Receive the Holy 
Ghost.’” The new English Church had come into 
existence, to the dismay of the Catholic controversial- 
ists, with a material Apostolical Succession, but a strict 
veil was thrown over the details: “The most pressing 
questions, the most pointed inquiries, the most ela- 
borate and often insulting insinuations, could not draw 
any kind of information from the authorities. ‘The whole 
affair was deliberately wrapped in impenetrable mystery.” 

In due time the matter became clear to the authon- 
ties. ‘The hated Bishop Bonner lay in prison ; and his 
enemies, determined to put the Oath of Supremacy to 
him twice, and, on his second refusal, to mulct him of 
treason, received a startling answer: “ ‘ This oath,’ he 
told Bishop Horne, ‘ has to be administered by the Bishop 
of the diocese, but you are no Bishop of Winchester, no, 
nor no Bishop at all, but only plain Dr. Horne.’” By 
law, Horne should have had four bishops at his consecra- 
tion, or two bishops and an archbishop; and Bonner 
knew that such a number had not been available. He had 
drawn his bow at a venture and all unwittingly as it may 
have been, he had hit upon a plea which the wits of the 
wisest of his adversaries were puzzled to know how to de- 
feat. Horne could only produce Parker as his consecra- 
tor; and Parker could only produce Barlow; and at this 
point a very important paper enables Mgr. Barnes to see 
what the lawyers were about. (Harleian MSS. 4109, fol. 
149.) It was the result of the lawyers’ search into the 
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Lambeth Register. An account is given of the consecra- 
tion of Scory and Coverdale, the co-operating bishops, in 
the reign of Edward VI ; but of the senior bishop we read 
only “ William Barlow was consecrated in the time of 
Henry VIII’; no dates and no consecrators are mentioned. 
This “‘is interesting at least as a proof that the Registers 
were as defective in 1564, so far as Barlow is concerned, 
as they are to-day.” 

It is at this juncture, Mgr. Barnes presumes that Barlow 
was approached, and confessed the ridiculous situation. 
Bonner’s case as a result never came into court, and the 
gallows were cheated of a Catholic martyr. The authori- 
ties looked round, and found a real archbishop, Creagh 
of Armagh, in the Tower, and asked him to lend an 
anointed hand. Creagh refused, and escaped to 
Louvain where he told Sanders what had happened, 
and a note accordingly appeared in Sanders’ attack on 
the Anglican Schism as follows : 


They importuned also an Irish archbishop then a prisoner in 
London, to succour them inthe straits they werein. They promised 
to set him at liberty, and to reward him for his services if he would 
preside at their ordination. But the good man could not be per- 
suaded to lay hallowed hands upon heretics or be a partaker in the 
sins of others. 


An Act was then passed to straighten out Horne’s position, 
“declaring the making and consecrating of bishops of 
this realm to be good, lawful and perfect.” The State 
guaranteed the bishops of its own making. But the real 
point at issue, the status of Bishop Barlow, was kept secret 
from the world. ‘There was the danger that Catholics on 
the Continent might get hold of the truth, and rain con- 
troversy and ridicule on the Church of England. 

But the Lambeth Register states that all four bishops 
shared in the consecrating act, though the rubric insists 
that only the presiding bishop has that right. When a 
former Catholic Archbishop, De Dominis, was brought 
in as a co-operator, in 1617, he could not change the suc- 
cession or infuse a Catholic consecration, because the 


esential words were pronounced by Archbishop Abbot 
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alone. But did Barlow alone consecrate Parker ? The co- 
operators, if they were content only to lay on their hands, 
could have achieved nothing more than if they had all 
linked arms round Parker and sung “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 
But the Lambeth Register expressly asserts that they did 
more. ‘They all recited the essential words “‘ Receive the 
Holy Ghost!” Thereupon, Mgr. Barnes accuses the 
Register of being a forgery! And Cardinal Pitra, who 
saw the Register in 1852, declared it had all the marks of 
an apocryphal document. ‘“ The question we have to 
decide is this: Is it certain that Parker’s Register, as we 
know it to-day, has not been tampered with and made to 
give this particular evidence which was not originally 
there? Is the Register entirely above suspicion ?” 
The extraordinary thing is that the first 107 folios of the 
Register are all written, as Lingard remarked, “‘ by one hand 
andin oneink.” A register should be written at different 
times and in different hands. Apparently the authori- 
ties had the whole Register rewritten in order to include 
a farrago of details about Parker’s consecration, including 
what is dropped in quite accidentally, the all important 
fact that all four bishops said the words, and not Barlow 
alone. By an extraordinary chance the first draught, 
which was submitted to Cecil, was noticed to have the 
statement that the words were said in Latin. Accordingly, 
another copy was made, but the first tell-tale draught sur- 
vives in the Library of Corpus Christi at Cambridge. 
As is the case often with documents carefully worked up 
after the event, a slight anachronism has crept in which 
Mer. Barnes is prompt to point out. Parker’s chaplain, 
Nicholas Bullingham, is described as Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln, yet “nothing can be more clear than that on 
December 17th, 1559, he was not Archdeacon of Lincoln 
and had not been so for many years.”” ‘This seems to be 
the necessary error to stamp the Register as a rewritten 
forgery after Bonner’s bow-at-a-venture had loosed the 
cat from the bag. 

The destruction of the documents in which alone 
Barlow’s true status could be discovered seems unique and 
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conclusive. As Mgr. Barnes remarks, “The reign of 
Henry VIII was a period of intense legal activity and 
accuracy.” All the Registers in the Canterbury Arch- 
diocese are perfect for the years 1533 to 1555 except when 
Barlow is concerned : ** Canterbury, perfect ; Chichester, 
perfect; Coventry, perfect; Ely, perfect; Exeter, 
perfect ; Hereford, perfect ; Lincoln, perfect ; London, 
perfect; Norwich, perfect; Rochester, perfect; Salis- 
bury, perfect ; Winchester, perfect ; Worcester, perfect ; 
Bangor, perfect; Llandaff, begin only in 1619; St. 
Asaph, begin in 1538, perfect from that date ; St. David’s, 
missing from 1518-1554; Bath and Wells, perfect except 
1548 to1553.” We turn next to the minor ecclesiastical 
records which are connected with the case, to see how the 
matter stands with them: “St. Asaph Chapter Records— 
missing for Barlow’s years ; St. David’s Chapter Records 
—missing for Barlow’s years; Bath and Wells Chapter 
Records—missing for Barlow’s years; Dean and Chap- 
ter of Canterbury’s Register—mutilated just at the place 
where Barlow’s entry should be, otherwise perfect; 
Archdeacon of Canterbury’s Register—mutilated just at 
the place where Barlow’s entry should be, otherwise 
perfect.” Even the State records fail at every point 
where they might throw light. The conclusion is irresis- 
tible: ‘Someone in a sufficiently powerful position to 
do so seems to have gone over the whole field with great 
thoroughness and to have removed every record bearing 
upon Barlow’s case.”’ 

At last Mgr. Barnes tried the Patent Rolls in deliberate 
search of a gap in the Rolls at these dates : 

He mentioned what he was going to do to the officials in charge 
of the Search Room, but received little encouragement from them. 
“How was it possible,” they asked, “ for anyone to have got at the 
Patent Rolls at any time ? They had always been carefully kept, as 
so much depended upon them, and had always been in safe custody. 
They were perfect, it was believed, from the time of King John, the 
oldest and best preserved of all our records.” They felt obviously 
that it was a waste of time to search them for such a purpose, and 
that there was no chance of any such discovery. In spite of all 


that they said the search began. 
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The result was startling. A gap was found in the expected 
place and an expert of the Record Office wrote the follow. 
ing opinion : 

Patent Roll 670 (28 Henry VIII, part 2).—Membrane 20 of this 


Roll (in the old numeration ; in the later numeration m. 13) shows 
signs of very unusual dealing. At the top it gives the end of a 
quite ordinary grant dated July 18th. This is cancelled in the 
ordinary way by crossed lines. The preceding membrane, however, 
does not give the rest (the beginning) of the same grant. The 
inference seems to be that either before or after the make-up of the 
Roll (probably after) the preceding membrane or membranes was or 
were removed and another or others substituted. 


Mer. Barnes has proved his case. 


SHANE LESLIE. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


N an enormous volume and with industrious pen 

Father Campbell has essayed to codify the history of 
The Fesuits (Encyclopedia Press). ‘The result covers over 
goo pages and is not made easier to penetrate by the micro- 
scopic Index. For 400 years the Jesuits have been the 
spearhead of the Church, bright or battered, burning or 
brazen, but never bending or brittle. Father Campbell 
begins by saying, “‘The name Jesuit has usually a sinister 
meaning in the minds of the misinformed.” Sinister in 
Protestant minds, and we add dexterous, perhaps over- 
dexterous, in the mind of the Catholic critics. How else 
can be explained the intense enmity and opposition which 
the Society has raised in Catholic countries? The Protes- 
tant fear of Jesuits is a well-explained compliment, but 
the Catholic hatred, which lingers to this day, has been a 
mystery to many and is far from cleared by Father Camp- 
bell’s mountainous masterpiece. 

To lose none of his facts, Father Campbell has combined 
dove-tailing and pigeon-holing. ‘There is no stylish 
thetoric and less psychological sidelight. The necessary 
epithets of laud or denigration are neatly trowelled to the 
sentences. A curious ripple of sarcasm shows that the 
writer is not wholly sicut cadaver. ‘The industry, the 
grouping, the scope is immense. Here is a dump and 
treasure heap for novelists and historians alike. ‘The 
numerous misprints are not the author’s fault and even 
well-read folk may easily learn a thousand and one facts. 
For those ignorant of Jesuit history it is a revelation. We 
did not know that Ignatius’ secretary and Lainez himself 
were Jewish in origin, and we had forgotten that Shakes- 
peare borrowed his account of Wolsey from Father Cam- 
pion’s History of Ireland. We learn also that it is certain 
Shakespeare read the poems of Father Southwell. And we 
like to be reminded of Sir Michael Foster’s brilliant sugges- 
tion, that the probable reason the anatomist Vesalius went 
to the Holy Land was through meeting Ignatius in Venice. 

The penetration of the world by the Jesuits, so wonder- 
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fully touched by Macaulay, finds fresh instances in this 


book if the reader is not afraid of the surrounding solid 
pedestrian prose. ‘I'he Society developed a power of 
multilocation. ‘They were everywhere. Ribadeneira 
was envoy to Mary Tudor in her death agony. Jesuits 
were about Christina of Sweden and Henry the Fourth 
of France, both of whom found reconciliation with Rome, 
Paez reconciled the Emperor of Abyssinia. The first 
Englishman in India, according to Hakluyt, was Stephens 
a Jesuit, and we can believe the last will probably be one. 
Father Abercrombie made a Catholic of Queen Anne of 
Denmark in Scotland. Jesuits baptized a Chinese Empress 
Helen and her son Constantine. ‘They moved as myster- 
iously as water through the ground. ‘They became neces- 
sarily mixed and implicated in the deepest politics of their 
times. It could not have been otherwise. The subtle 
temptation to profit apostolically by becoming confessor 
to Kings and Queens, mandarins in China, Viziers in 
Trinchinopoly was too great. ‘There is every reason fora 
great secret Order permeating and undermining the evil 
world against which the Church must wage active as well 
as passive warfare, but there, perhaps, lies the origin of the 
fury and vindictive hatred which drove the Jesuits out of 
every Catholic country in turn until a few members were 
fain to take refuge under the Empress Catherine of Russia 
where the Pope’s Brief abolishing and abrogating them 
could not be promulgated. How curiously they could 
get mixed on more sides than one appears in the hostility 
they evoked from both Houses of Hanover and Stuart. 
They prevented the Butcher Duke of Cumberland 
becoming King of Portugal, but later found “‘a rancorous 
enemy” in the last of the Stuarts, the Cardinal Dukeot 
York. But it is not fair to say that ‘* Frascati was taken 
from the Jesuits and given to the Cardinal of York, who 
asked for it, though his royal pension had made him 
already immensely rich.” The Cardinal only received 
his modest pension from King George after the French 
Revolution had reduced him to penury. Never was he 
wealthy at any time. 
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But the immense and incredible achievements of the 
Society are set down within what is the barest space 
necessary to contain them. Very seldom does Father 
Campbell give himself room for a document im extenso or 
for a literary indulgence. Without much comment he 
hurries past scenes that would have inspired Macaulay to 
transports and frozen Lord Acton into epigram. He has 
written his book against time, but it replaces Cretineau 
Joly’s hasty panegyric as it will be replaced, we presume, 
in turn by the all-embracing History of the Order now 
under completion by choice Jesuit historians in all coun- 
tries. 

There are passages that haunt the memory and account, 
perhaps, for the curious awe with which Catholics, and the 
superstition with which Protestants, regard the Society. 

The account of the funeral of Ricci, the ex-general, after 
imprisonment in the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, cries aloud 
for literary presentment, and even in Father Campbell’s 
bald phrasing it draws a sigh from the reader. After 
receiving obsequies in St. John of the Florentines, the 
uncofined body was brought to the Gesu in a coach at 
midnight. The approaches to the Church were closed 
and only a handful of despondent clerks represented the 
mighty Order, which had once compassed the earth and 
the seas. ‘Iwo carriages containing unknown occupants 
followed the shabbily clad corpse through the narrow 
Roman streets. Within the immense Gesuz the crushed 
remnant gave their deposed General the last salute and 
the last absolution. ‘The body was coffined and lowered 
into the vault beside the seventeen dead Generals of the 
terrible Order. The tomb was closed and a scrap of 
paper was afhixed to it with the inscription “ Lorenzo 
Ricci, ex-general of the Jesuits, died at Castle Sant’ Angelo 
November 24, 1775.” The Society lay buried and there 
was no need to set soldiers to watch the tomb. Itseemed 
the utter end, and the two coachfuls of friends or enemies 
departed as mysteriously as they came. The broken- 
hearted Jesuits withdrew and the last General of the 
Society was left in the presence of the body of Ignatius. 
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What gloom and darkness, as the dust of the night settled 
under the silent dome, but what fierce and unsuspected 
spiritual workings behind the veil! In one and forty 
years the Society rose from the dead. 

Father Campbell laudably accepts the Pope’s right to 
abolish a Society which the Papacy had called into exis- 
tence. He brings out the unmurmuring courage with 
which the Society received its doom in the fatal Brief 
Dominus et Redemptor. He points out that, however much 
the friends of the Society complained, there arose no word 
from the ranks. ‘ When the ruler of the Militant Church 
judged that by sacrificing one of his legions he could hold 
back the foe, the Society of Jesus on being chosen did not 
hesitate ; it obeyed and it was cut to pieces. Nota 
word came from the heroic band to discuss the wisdom 
or the unwisdom of the act. Others protested, but not 
they. Those who condemned Clement XIV were not 
Jesuits though their enemies said they were. On the 
contrary the Jesuits defended and eulogized him, and some 
of them even maintained that in the terrible circumstances 
in which he found himself he could not have done 
otherwise. . . . They would have stultified themselves 
had they halted when the supreme test was asked for, and 
so they died to uphold the judgment of the Vicar of 
Christ.”” This is nobly said. The wildest romance in 
Jesuit history followed. ‘The missionary effort to the 
world’s ends was amazing enough, but that for two score 
years the Society should have lived in corners where the 
Pope’s word could not reach them is astounding. Its 
not the novelist or the wildest critics of the Jesuits, but 
the sober historian, who attributes their survival as 
a corporation to Frederick the Great of Voltairean 
amity and Catherine the Great, an imperial murderess, 
both of whom forbade the Pope to promulgate the Brief 
in their dominions. In vain the good Jesuits in White 
Russia implored the Empress to allow them to obey the 
Pope and pass into annihilation. She refused them leave 
to know of their suppression officially so that officially 
they were constrained to live on as Jesuits, as it were, 
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neither among the living nor the dead. They bided their 
day until there arose a Pope who knew Ignatius and they 
were restored in time to take part in what Father Campbell 
calls “* acentury of disaster.”” By the Brief Fidez Catholi- 
c@ the third Vicar-General in Russia was made General. 
In thirteen years the final Restoration took place, another 
scene lost to Macaulay’s pen. 

Father Campbell’s style is so plain throughout that the 
critic is tempted to pick up any sentence doing illegal 
duty. For instance, on p. 36 “‘ Araoz evangelized Spain,” 
but does this not carry an impression that Spain had not 
been a Catholic country previously? Araoz, too, might 
have received fuller treatment as one of the scandals of 
the Society. Though the nephew of Ignatius himself, he 
plotted to make the Society a purely Spanish instrument. 
On p. 148 we read the old mistake “ hanged, drawn and 
quartered.”” ‘I'he drawing on a hurdle, of course, preceded 
the hanging. At Bellarmine’s suggestion we learn that the 
Sixtine revision was so Called “‘ tosave the reputation of the 
deceased Pontiff.” (In scholarship) should have been added. 
Sixtus was not a friend of the Society, being apparently 
one of those “* Popes, Kings and Princes,’”” whom Aquaviva, 
greatest of Generals, “‘ found ” opposed to him. But hada 
Jesuit General the right to go on so many years finding 
Popes opposed to him? It was true Sixtus wished the 
Society to change their name, when an incident occurred, 
which should not be unduly or superstitiously stressed. 
“There was nothing to do but to submit and the Pope 
signed the Brief, but as the Bell of Sant’? Andrea sum- 
moned the novices to litanies that night Sixtus died.” We 
must call attention to the curious use of the word “ dan- 
ger”? in reference to the supreme pontificate. Lainez 
secured twelve votes for the Papacy, but “ fled until the 
danger was averted.” Bellarmine “ was twice in danger of 
being raised to the Papacy.” One might as well speak of the 
danger of being raised to the priesthood. We can pass 
over the feelings of St. Francis Borgia when “ the fear of 
the red hat still haunted him,” or of Petavius ‘ who was 
so frightened at the prospect of being made a Cardinal 
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that he fell dangerously ill,” but we think the contrast 
between the Borgia Saint and his great-grandfather 
Alexander VI can be overdone, especially as historians 
have revealed sides to the Pope which are far from mak- 
ing ‘the name of the family to which he belonged a 
synonym of every kind of iniquity.” Rather than say the 
Saint was “unfortunate in his ancestry”’ we should say the 
Pope was fortunate in his posterity. ‘To us it has always 
seemed that Francis Borgia was the raison d’étre of Alex- 
ander VI, rather than vice versa, and that if Alexander 
was not a better man than his contemporaries he was in 
administration greater than most Popes. Clement XIV, 
who suppressed the Society, is dealt with mercifully, 
though we have hints that he was elected to the Papacy 
under undue pressure and died mad, chiefly of grief at his 
own act. ‘‘I’he veto power of the Catholic Kings had 
restricted the choice of a Pope to four out of forty-seven 
in the Sacred College.” Historically it may have been so, 
but supernaturally it must have been instrumental, how- 
ever blindly, in fulfilling the choice of the Holy Spirit. 
We must even accept the statement that in the Conclave 
“ the fight raged for a hundred days ” as part of the same 
mysterious process. 

One point of accuracy would be interesting to settle. 
On p. 625 we read that “‘ the Englishman King was 
martyred in Siam after the suppression,” but on p. 772 
that, “the English Jesuit, Thomas King, died there (in 
Corea) fifteen years after the Suppression.” The career 
of William Palgrave is striking even in the midst of start- 
ling tales: Jewish, Oxonian, Sepoy officer, convert and 
Jesuit, explorer of Arabia Petraea, ex-Jesuit, Prussian 
Consul and finally a leper reconciled to the Church. But 
we have done no more than dip into this monumental, 
uncritical and often fascinating work, which leaves the 
reader with the impression that the Society is as permanent 
to-day as the Papacy and that the White Popes can no 
more wish to divest themselves of the Black Popes than 
of their shadows. And what is more faithful, loyal, 
watchful and invulnerable than a shadow? Ss. L. 
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Excursions in Thought 
MAAL’S Excursions in Thought (Fisher Unwin) is an 


extraordinarily quaint book with an inapt title. We 
should prefer to call it “ Rambles in Thought,” inas- 
much as the author does not seem to have any objective 
in view other than writing extremely witty epigrammatic 
nonsense. He boldly starts off by propounding the 
problem, What is Genius ? and finds Matthew Arnold’s 
definition the most acceptable, that “ Genius is mainly 
an affair of energy.” His comment on thisis: ‘* Genius 
must be energy, because where there is no energy, there 
is no creative power, and Genius is always creative.” 
Rambling on he labours his point by emphasizing that it 
was not by a lucky chance that Cesar came to rule Rome, 
Bacon to regenerate Philosophy, Shakespeare to write 
great plays, or Beethoven to compose his Nine Sym- 
phonies. Will-o’-the-wisp-like, he whisks off to consider 
the so-called century of progress. Like many other 
writers of to-day he cannot resist a tilt at the capitalistic 
system. Further on, he points out the natural conse- 
quences of trade rivalry and vast populations—militarism 
and war. Summing up his conclusions, he strikes a 
sombre note: ‘* Opinion—self-help—secularism ; why, 
this is the very formula of Modern Progress ? It is that 
certainly of a very formidable kind of progress—of the 
kind that led up to the Marne.” 

Towards the end of the book, “Imaal” emerges from 
mediocrity, and reaches a really congenial subject. He 
points out how, from Homer to Robert Hugh Benson, 
the geniuses of the literary world have been indebted to 
religion. ‘* Should we have Dante without Catholicism ? 
Petrarch or Tasso ? Calderon? .. . the literature of the 
mystics—of Ruysbroeck, Henry of Suso, ‘Tauler, William 
and Hugo of St. Victor? What chance has Voltaire 
against Dante? The Imitation of Christ will survive 
everything written since Shakespeare, just as surely as 
Isaiah will outlive Nietzsche, andas Arcadelt’s Ave Maria 
will outlive all the crazy noises of Scriabin.” Dealing 
with non-religious systems, he says: “ It is true that very 
noble moral teaching may be found in Aristotle and 
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Plato, while the highest point of the Christian moral 
doctrine—that of returning good for evil—has been 
anticipated by Lao-Tze. Yet how different have been 
the fruit of the teaching in these cases. In Jesus’ name 
many have done the good, but how many have borne 
injuries patiently because of Aristotle?” He notes in 
conclusion: ‘‘ Among the greatest testimonies to the 
importance of Christ are those of His enemies and critics 
who have paid Him the great tribute of being unable to 
ignore Him. Voltaire tried to kill Christianity with 
satire and wit, Gibbon with irony and dry gibes, Hume 
with reasoning, Strauss with exegesis, and Huxley with 
crude bludgeoning, while Renan sought to bury it under 
flowers and sentiment. But neither cavils, compliments, 
gibes nor exegetical ingenuities seem to have any lasting 
effect upon it.” 


F there is a Post-Impressionism in Art, there can bea 

Post-Industrialism in Labour, as Mr. Arthur Penty 
points out (Allen and Unwin). For a century men have 
been faced by machinery, a potential servant but a 
devouring master. ‘I'he workmen who were hung in 
1813 for destroying machinery were following a truer 
instinct than they realized. The Medizval Guilds and 
the Just Prices, fixed under the sanction of the Church, 
would never have allowed machinery to develop at the 
expense of the individual workman, who was a craftsman, 
an artist almost, in the Church’s eyes. ‘“‘ The whole 
system broke down amid the economic chaos that followed 
the suppression of the monasteries and the wholesale im- 
portation of gold from South America which doubled 
prices all over Europe. Since then Capitalism has carried 
all before it.”” The English workman was deprived first 
of his religion and then of the dignity of his labour. After 
two miserable centuries he blindly sought in Socialism 
some of the blessings of the one, and in Trade Unions 
some of the boon of the other. Unfortunately secular 
Socialism has become as wedded as Capitalism to the idea 
of a world of unlimited and uncontrolled machinery. The 
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wrangle of to-day only touches the possession of the 
machinery and the results are visible in our slums, unem- 

loyment, social evils and miseries, that whole indirect 
brood of the Reformation. In the present chaos a return 
to the Catholic past seems reasonable. ‘‘ Medizval 
Guilds did not seek to organize industry but to control 
it. They protected the private producer and disciplined 
the whole craft. ‘True, they were in the hands of the 
masters, but the medieval master was a master of his 
craft and jealous of its honour and wholly different from 
the modern master, who is a financier interested in the 
profit and loss.” Mr. Penty realizes ‘‘ that the influence 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation had been to 
empty life of its contents. Religion had become dry and 
superficial, learning had become pedantic, art a pose, 
architecture a lifeless formula, while economically society 
found itself in convulsions.” ‘Those convulsions are likely 
to remain until remedies Catholic are applied. 5S. L. 


HE distinctiveness of the Provinces of Ireland is 

brought out in the series published by the Cambridge 
University Press. The amount of information, illustra- 
tion and map work within the 180 pages, allowed to each 
Province, is wonderful. Baedeker, Murray, and a score of 
handbooks are rendered unnecessary to the traveller. 
Prof. Macalister is responsible for the Ancient Geography, 
Mr. Praeger for the Topography and Natural History, 
Mr. Swain for the Geology, Mr. Armstrong for the Anti- 
quities, while Dr. Best adds a note on the distinguished 
of each Province. We learn that Sir Robert Hart, the 
Chinese Administrator, came from Portadown, while 
Hans Sloane, who started the British Museum, came 
from Down. ‘The whole series is without a note of 
criticism or prejudice, but neutrality is over-served in 
saying that Carleton portrayed the Irish “ without cari- 
cature or exaggeration.” On p. 42 (Ulster) Ballbeg is a 
bad misprint for Ballybay. The Munster volume, with 
its succinct account of a fascinating flora, only touches 
on the human varieties which have given Cork the intel- 
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lectual palm in Ireland. We are glad to see a reproduc- 
tion of Ribera’s Luke Wadding, the only historic Irish- 
man to have been limned by a great Master, and we 
welcome the mention of the Egyptologist, Edward 
Hincks, who, labouring in an obscure parish for forty 
years, determined the names of Sennacherib and Nebu- 
chadnezzar from the cuneiform. The vivid accounts of 
Irish geology and the tragic convulsions through which 
the land has passed in prehistoric time make up for the 
total absence of all modern politics. For those who are 
interested in Ireland these are the very best books to 
acquire and read. 


HE possibility of the canonization of Henry the 

Sixth makes Miss Mabel Christie’s monograph 
(Constable) of special value. Catholics, Etonians, and 
members of King’s, Cambridge, will be glad of the full 
account of one who must be specially dear to them. 
Henry was a king from infancy, and it was necessary for 
him to give permission to his nurse “to reasonably 
chastise us from time to time.” As there was one English- 
man crowned Pope and one crowned German Emperor, 
so Henry was the only Englishman crowned King of 
France in Notre Dame de Paris; all experiments never 
to be repeated. His tutor was the pitiless Warwick, who 
was simultaneously jailer to Joan of Arc. It is strange to 
think that the Maid’s agony was compassed under Henry’s 
auspices, and that both were saints. Miss Christie notes: 
“* One cannot but wonder if Henry and Jeanne, lodged so 
close to one another in the castle of Rouen, ever saw each 
other; probably the strict surveillance of Warwick pre- 
vented it.” Warwick’s wickedness was expressed in the 
words that “ the King had bought her dear, and he did 
not wish her to die except by justice and the fire.” But 
whether Henry was present at her trial or execution he 
was surely not consenting to the death of the elect, and 
if he witnessed even from afar the martyrdom it was in 
preparation for his own. We agree “ that it is difficult to 
believe the gentle Henry can ever have been so fierce, 
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even in the cause of his beloved Church.” There is a 
good account of his character which will form a good 
summary to any looking into his cause, though the super- 
natural side is largely omitted. However weak and in- 
efficient politically, he was courageous enough to remain 
wounded on the battlefield, whence all had fled, and to 
show an even greater moral courage in refusing to use his 
weapons against Christian men. He dressed like a 
Quaker. He pardoned all and gave away all, well meriting 
the Golden Rose from Pope Eugenius IV. Unique was 
his refusal of Cardinal Beaufort’s legacy, ‘* saying he had 
received sufficient kindness from his great-uncle during 
his lifetime. The astonished executors then suggested 
that Henry should give it to his two foundations, Eton 
and King’s College, which he accordingly did, for the 
good of the Cardinal’s soul.” In that rough age Henry 
and Jeanne d’Arc were alone in forbidding swearing in 
their presence. Around them swayed the fierce men of 
a fierce world, Bishop Cauchon and Cardinal Beaufort, 
Warwick the Kingmaker, and La Hire. In the camp, in 
battle, and in prison they showed the innocence and 
sweet unworldliness of a Little Flower. The wrangling 
world allowed both to dream of holy things and to be 
done to death, but recognized their sanctity from the 
moment they died. Miss Christie sees the good that 
sprang out of Henry’s misfortunes. ‘“ It was as though 
he were sent that the sins of his house and his country 
might be expiated upon his innocent head . . . His ruin 
was necessary for the good of his country.” His reign 
prepared the way for the Tudors, but it is possible even 
to regard them as not an unmixed blessing. How rough 
the times were may be realized by the fact that twice in 
his reign the English indulged in the national propensity 
for killing bishops. Moleyns of Chichester was killed 
by the soldiers at Portsmouth, and Aiscough of Salis- 
bury was killed in his stole and alb after saying Mass. 
It was a time of transition, but we do not agree that the 
monasteries “‘ had become degenerate and covetous,” 
especially as no evidence is given in an otherwise well 
documented book. Ss. L. 
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INCE a leading French critic has announced that with 

Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses “ Ireland makes a sensa- 
tional re-entrance into high European literature,” and 
since reputable English guides like Mr. Middleton Murry 
and Mr. Arnold Bennett seem to be wandering in his 
track, and since the entire setting of this book is Catholic 
Dublin, and since the seven hundred pages contain g 
fearful travesty on persons, happenings and intimate life 
of the most morbid and sickening description, we say not 
only for the Dusiin Review but for Dublin écrasez 
Pinfame / 

The Irish literary movement may have arisen in the bogs 
of Aran and Mayo, but it is not going to find its stifling 
climax ina French sink. The vain folk who speak of this 
book as the greatest English writing since Shakespeare may 
take what attitude they likeconcerning English literature, 
but as for Ulysses being a great creation of the Irish Celt, 
a Cuchulain of the sewer even, or an Ossian of obscenity, 
it may safely be repudiated, before reading, by the Irish 
people, who certainly do not get either the rulers or 
writers they deserve. The bulk of this enormous book is 
quite unquotable and we hope that, as the edition is 
limited and the price is rapidly ascending in the “‘ curious” 
market, it will remain out of the reach of the bulk of the 
author’sfellow-countrymen. Weareprepared to do justice 
to the power and litheness of the style, when intelligible, 
to the occasional beauty of a paragraph and to the adven- 
turous headlong experiments in new literary form, but as 
a whole we regard it as the screed of one possessed; a 
commoner complaint than is generally realized in these 
days, but one seldom taking a literary channel of expres- 
sion. Samuel Butler bitterly, but truly, said that God 
had written all the books, meaning no doubt that he 
would like to see what the devil had to say for himself. 
That opportunity has been now afforded, and we must say 
that Mr. Joyce has rather added than otherwise to the 
sorrows of Satan. 

The official Inquisition has always distinguished 
between what is filthy in books and what is blasphemous, 
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according different warnings and condemnations as the 
faithful were liable to be affected by either. With the 
mass of underground Priapic literature the Holy Church 
has not let the hem of her vesture be soiled, but to those 
who have reason to read the whole of the Classics or to 
study the bypaths of ethnology or psychology she has 
lifted no prohibitive finger. She is a lady, not a prude. 
Her inquisitions, her safeguards and indexes all aim at the 
avoidance of the scriptural millstone, which is so richly 
deserved by those who offend one of her little ones. But 
to those who can take care of themselves she leaves her 
uarded permission, and she never forgets the simple 
truth of better human nature that puris omnia pura. The 
converse, that to some minds nothing remains pure or 
sacred, is shown in this lamentable work of which we 
trust no copy will ever be added to the National Library 
of Ireland. In this work the spiritually offensive and the 
physically unclean are united. We speak advisedly when 
we say that though no formal condemnation has been 
pronounced, the Inquisition can only require its destruc- 
tion or, at least, its removal from Catholic houses. With- 
out grave reason or indeed the knowledge of the Ordinary 
no Catholic publicist can even afford to be possessed of 
a copy of this book, for in its reading lies not only the 
description but the commission of sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Having tasted and rejected the devilish drench, 
we most earnestly hope that this book be not only placed 
on the Index Expurgatorius, but that its reading and 
communication be made a reserved case. 

So much literary curiosity has been aroused by the 
surreptitious printing and distribution of this vile volume 
that we recognize the legitimate desire to know whether 
new forms really have been added to modern writing or 
a new elixir wrung out of the exhausted English speech. 
The theme of the book may be stated, ridiculous as it is. 
It covers to the extent of half a million of words the 
experiences and current thoughts, acts, idiocies and 
natural intimacies of a pupil of Clongowes School during 
twenty-four hours of mortal life in Dublin. The day 
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consists of the preparation for breakfast, the bath, atten- 
dance at a Glasnevin funeral, some hours in the adver- 
tising department of the Freeman’s ‘fournal, lunch in a 
Dublin eating-house, a visit to the National Library with 
an interesting Shakespearean discussion, a concert in the 
Ormond Hotel, an altercation in a public house, a car- 
drive, a scene in the Women’s Hospital and the birth of a 
child, a visit to a house of ill-fame in Tyrone Street, 
followed by a brawl, a visit to a cabman’s shelter, and 
finally a very horrible dissection of a very horrible woman’s 
thought. There is also an account of the Black Mass to 
which the v1s comica and the v1s diabolica have contributed 
in equal quantities. 

As for the vaunted new experimentation in literary 
forms, we doubt if the present generation is likely to adopt 
them by writing, for instance, forty-two pages without 
a capital or a stop, or by abandoning all reasoned sequence 
of thought and throwing the flash and flow of every dis- 
cordant, flippant, allusive or crazy suggestiveness upon 
paper without grammar and generally without sense. Of 
course, when the allusion can be caught, and the language 
is restrained, the effect can be striking and even beautiful, 
but how few of such passages can be meshed in the dreary 
muck-ridden tide. We will give the devil his due and 
appreciate the idyll of Father Conmee, S.J., who, with 
most people mentioned in the course of the book, 1s 
really a Dubliner. Many pages are saturated with Catho- 
lic lore and citation, which must tend to make the book 
more or less unintelligible to critics, who are neither of 
Catholic or Dublin origin. . Nothing could be more ridi- 
culous than the youthful dilettantes in Paris or London 
who profess knowledge and understanding of a work which 
is often mercifully obscure even to the Dublin-bred. For 
instance, who but a Catholic could interpret this rush of 
allusion loosed by the chanting of the creed ? 


The proud potent titles clanged over Stephen’s memory the 
triumph of their brazen bells: et unam sanctam catholicam et 
apostolicam ecclesiam; the slow growth and change of rite and 
dogma like his own rare thoughts, a chemistry of stars. Symbol 
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of the Apostles in the Mass for Pope Marcellus, the voices blended, 
singing alone aloud in affirmation: and behind their chant the 
vigilant angel of the church militant disarmed and menaced her 
heresiarchs. A horde of heresies fleeing with mitres awry: 
Photius and the brood of mockers and Arius, warring his life long 
upon the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father and 
Valentine spurning Christ’s terrene body and the subtle heresiarch 
Sabellius who held that the Father was Himself Hisown Son... . 
idle mockery. The void awaits surely all them that weave the 
wind: a menace, a disarming and a worsting from those em- 
battled angels of the Church, Michael’s host who defend her ever 
in the hour of conflict with their lances and their shields. 


If there were only more such, but it is a case of corruptio 
optimi pessima, and a great Jesuit-trained talent has gone 
over malignantly and mockingly to the powers of evil. 
Parodies of Society-clippings in the Press or of honest 
Irish chauvinism are well in their way; but the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Litany of the Saints must remain untouch- 
able as they are intangible, and the effort luckily only 
brings the parodist squeaking feebly to earth. Perhaps he 
overshoots his mark when he includes, ** Saint Anonymous, 
Saint Eponymous, Saint Pseudonymous, Saint Homony- 
mous, Saint Synonymous, etc.,”’ for some of the choicest 
saints are unknown and unnamed. There follows one of 
his Rabelaisian lists of a kind that also reads like an imita- 
tion of Huysmans—“ and all came with nimbi and aure- 
oles and gloriae, bearing palms and harps and swords and 
olive crowns, in robes whereon were woven the blessed 
symbols of their efficacies, inkhorns, arrows, loaves, 
cruses, fetters, axes, trees, bridges, babes in a bathtub, 
shells, wallets, shears, keys, dragons, lilies, buckshot, 
beards, lamps, bellows, beehives, soupladles, stars, snakes, 
anvils, bells, crutches, forceps, stagshorns, millstones, 
eyes on a dish, aspergills, unicorns.” 

Reading a textbook and boiling it down into lists is no 
new device and depends for its success on the eliminating 
touch with which Mr. Joyce is most inartistically unen- 
dowed. In fact, the reader in struggling from oasis to 
oasis will find himself caught in a Sahara that is as dry as 
It is stinking. It is only when he varies his cataloguing 
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with rare or new words that he is endurable, as of the 
Dublin vegetable market: 


Thither the extremely large wains bring foison of the fields, 
flaskets of cauliflowers, floats of spinach, pineapple chunks, 
Rangoon beans, strikes of tomatoes, drums of figs, drills of 
swedes, spherical potatoes, and tallies of iridescent kale, York 
and Savoy, and trays of onions, pearls of the earth, and pumets 
of mushrooms and custard marrows and fat vetches and bere 
and rape, red green yellow brown russet sweet big bitter ripe 
pomellated apples and chips of strawberries and sieves of goose- 
berries, pulpy and pelorious... 


This may, or may not, be literature. It is certainly good 
cataloguing, but fifty pages have to be squeezed to find 
a like passage, so that the reader need not expect to be 
sustained by a genuine spate of words, wherever he dips, 
Heis far more likely to encounter a bad smell, and find him- 
self in adrain. One of the few passages we could overlook 
is a comic skit on the style of the Dublin patriotic Press, 
if the writer had not taken the inhuman subject of an 
Irish execution as the subject of his unsparing satire. 
The parody of a Celtic Saga is pleasanter, and winds up 
with an amusing caricature of the national facility for 
tracing Irish blood in so many of the great ones of the 
world. The hero is thus approximated in Ossianic 
stvle: 


The wide-winged nostrils, from which bristles of the same 
tawny hue projected, were of such capaciousness that within their 
cavernous obscurity the field lark might easily have lodged her 
nest. The eye in which a tear and a smile strove ever for mastery 
was of the dimensions of a good-sized cauliflower . . . his girdle 
was engraved with the tribal images of Irish heroes including 
Goliath, Cuchulain, Captain Moonlight, Captain Boycott, the 
Mother of the Macabees, the Last of the Mohicans, the Man for 
Galway ... Peter the Hermit, Peter the Packer, Patrick W. 
Shakespeare, Brian Confucius, Murtagh Gutenburg, Patricio 
Velasquez... 


His method of allusion is something between Pelmanism 
and morbid psycho-analysis. Outside the obsession of 
sex it is sometimes intelligible, for instance the phrases 
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recalling Algebra at school: “Across the page the symbols 
moved in grave morrice, in the mummery of their letters, 
wearing quaint caps of squares and cubes. Give hands, 
traverse bow to partner: so: imps of fancy of the Moors.” 
Or again, of the Orange toast, “‘ Glorious pious and immor- 
tal memory. The lodge of Diamond in Armagh the 
splendid behung with corpses of papishes. Hoarse, 
masked and armed the planters covenant. The black 
north and true blue bible. Croppies lie down.” This 
conveys something and there is a corresponding account 
of the Raimeis of the patriot in his pathetic pleading for 
recognition of Ireland’s greatness : 


Where are our missing twenty millions of Irish should be 
here to-day instead of four, our lost tribes? And our potteries 
and textiles the finest in the whole world! And our wool that 
was sold in Rome in the time of Juvenal and our flax and our 
damask from the looms of Antrim and our Limerick lace, our 
tanneries and our white flint glass down there by Ballybough and 
our Huguenot poplin, that we have since Jacquard de Lyon, and 
our woven silk and Foxford tweeds and ivory raised point from 
the Carmelite convent in New Ross, nothing like it in the whole 
wide world. Where are the Greek merchants that came through 
the pillars of Hercules, the Gibraltar now grabbed by the enemy 
of mankind, with gold and Tyrian purple to sell in Wexford at the 
fair of Carmen? Read Tacitus and Ptolemy, even Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Wine, peltries, Connemara marble, silver from 
Tipperary, second to none, our far-famed horses even to-day, the 
Irish hobbies with King Philip of Spain offering to pay customs 
duties for the right to fish in our waters. What do the yellow- 
johns of Anglia owe us for our ruined trade and our ruined 
hearths ? 


The Dublin causerie about Shakespeare, “‘ the chap 
that writes like Synge,” is a real reflection of the best in 
Irish circles, especially when John Eglinton commands the 
floor : 


All events brought grist to his mill. Shylock chimes with the 
jew-baiting that followed the hanging and quartering of the 
queen’s leech Lopez, his jew’s heart being plucked forth while 
the sheeny was yet alive: Hamlet and Macbeth with the coming 
to the throne of a Scotch philosophaster with a turn for witch 
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roasting. The lost Armada is his jeer in Love’s Labour Lost. 
His pageants, the histories sail full-bellied on a tide of Mafeking 
enthusiasm. Warwickshire jesuits are tried and we have qa 
porter’s theory of equivocation. The Sea Venture comes home 
from Bermudas and the play Renan admired is written with 
Patsy Caliban, our American cousin. The sugared sonnets 
follow Sydney’s. As for fay Elizabeth otherwise carotty Bess the 
gross virgin, who inspired the Merry Wives of Windsor, let some 
meinherr from Almany grope his lifelong for deephid meanings, 
. . . “ Why is the underplot of King Lear lifted out of Sidney’s 
Arcadia and spatchcocked on to a Celtic legend older than 
history ?”’ That was Will’s way Eglinton defended. We should 
not now combine a Norse Saga with an excerpt from a novel by 


George Meredith . . .” 


And the seaweed in Dublin Bay brings a reminiscence 
from the Fathers so perfect that we lament the ocean of 
inferior writing which surrounds it all the more: 


“Under the upswelling tide he saw the writhing weeds lift lan- 
guidly andsway reluctant arms, in whispering water swaying and 
upturning coy silver fronds. Day by day: night by night; 
lifted, flooded and let fall. Lord they are weary : and whispered 
to they sigh. St. Ambrose heard it, sigh of leaves and waves, 
waiting, awaiting the fullness of their times, diebus ac noctibus 
injurias patiens ingemiscit. To no end gathered: vainly then 
released, forth flowing, wending back: loom of the moon...” 


And take the curious mosaic of human life like a passage 
of Sir Thomas Browne: 


We wail, batten, sport, clip, clasp, sunder, dwindle, die : over 
us dead they bend. First saved from water of old Nile among 
bulrushes, a bed of fascinated wattles: at last the cavity of 
a mountain, an occulted sepulchre amid the conclamation of the 
hillcat and the ossifrage. And as no man knows the ubicity of 
his tumulus nor to what processes we shall thereby be ushered 
nor whether to Tophet or to Edenville in the like way is all hidden 
when we would backward see from what region of remoteness 


the Whatness of our Whoness hath fetched his Whenceness. 


And these last words rather describe the bewildering 
impression left by the book. We have made these quota- 
tions to save anyone the trouble of poring over a volume 
in which such are scarce rarities. We do not think it 
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worth while to bolt the mud in the sieve to find an occa- 
sional phrase like ‘‘ Agenbite of inwit” for conscience, 
“turlehide whales,” ‘ dykedropt,” ‘* antelucan hour,” 
“chryselephantine papal standard.” Our search was 
cursory and we have tried to do justice to this abomina- 
tion of desolation. By doing so we hope we have quenched 
the curiosity of the /iterati and dilettanti. As for the 
general reader, it is, as it were, so much rotten caviare, 
and the public is in no particular danger of understanding 
or being corrupted thereby. Doubtless this book was 
intended to make angels weep and to amuse fiends, 
but we are not sure that “ those embattled angels of the 
Church, Michael’s host,” will not laugh aloud to see the 
failure of this frustrated ‘Titan as he revolves and splutters 
hopelessly under the flood of his own vomit. 


DOMINI CANIS. 


> volume on Hellenistic Sculpture (with illustra- 
tions) by Guy Dickens, M.A. (Clarendon Press), 
was still in manuscript when its author died of wounds 
received in the battle of the Somme—a great loss to Ox- 
ford and to the cause of classical archeology. Previous 
to the war, his many years of research included five years 
spent in Greece, studying and exploring. The results 
of his labours were shown in several scattered papers ; 
while this posthumous work, prepared for the press by 
his wife, includes his more matured views of a period of 
Greek art which he had hoped to study in still greater 
detail. 

His manuscript lacked his final revision, for there are 
obvious lacune as on p. 14. Notwithstanding, it is an 
important attempt to put some order into a rather 
chaotic subject, fresh discovery obliging us constantly to 
revise our estimates. ‘That it is a book for the specialist 
is indicated by the choice of illustrations made by Mrs. 
Dickens. Pictures are given of the less accessible pieces 
of sculpture ; the others have to be found by reference 
to standard works. But no illustration is given of the 


Antioch of Eutychides, described at some length; while 
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surely the Resting Hermes of Naples is just as accessible as 
the Laocoon, which is omitted, though of much more 
importance. 

Hellenistic art covers roughly the period 320-100 B.c., 
when with the break-up of Greece the vital centres of 
Greek sculpture shifted from the mainland to the new 
kingdoms of the Diadochoi and to the new Free State 
of Rhodes. The Fourth Century had carried Greek art 
to the summit of its achievement. ‘Thereafter it went on 
the down grade, lacking sufficient motive force, and finally 
failing even in technical skill. Mr. Dickens does not admit 
genuine decadence until the technical skill shows signs of 
failure and romance becomes sentimentality. Here he 
would appear to be right ; though, in spite of occasional 
rallies, the general tendency is certainly downwards. 
The powers that kept the art of Pergamon and Rhodes 
vigorous were from the outside rather than from within; 
and the school of Alexandria, we think, more clearly and 
more logically reflects all that Greece had lost of her old 
glory and to what depths her failure had brought her. 

Mr. Dickens knew his monuments very thoroughly ; 
hence the nice discrimination and acute observation which 
his criticism of style and technique displays. We cannot 
see eye to eye with him in all he says of the Aphrodite of 
Melos: so long as we are ignorant of the attributes held 
by that figure, it is unsafe perhaps to criticize the pose too 
closely ; and in any case it is hard to condemn it as clumsy 
and stiff. Nor do we regard the fine bronze in the Terme 
Museum as merely an heroic type. ‘There are so many 
little personal touches about it, and it has the pose of 
Alexander which the Hellenistic rulers loved to copy, so 
that one concludes that it was a portrait, and a good one. 
Is the hair of the Dying Gaul greased? We think it 1s 
Diodorus Siculus who tells us that the Gauls plastered 
their hair with light clay; and that seems to correspond 
more with the impression the artist wished to create. Mr. 
Dickens is good in his summing up of the development 
and influence of Greek art, but rather hard on the Renais- 
sance. Wasit really the main business of Popes and rulers 
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in those days to poison each other and to increase their 
landed property ? ‘“ The Greek love of beauty was the 
worst enemy Christianity encountered, and the Fathers 
directed long pamphlets and arguments against the pagan 
deities and statues ”—yes, but not as works of art or things 
of beauty, surely ? And is it true to say that “ when 
artists were captured by the Church and turned to paint- 
ing saints and madonnas, their Greek freedom left them” ? 
The author is nearer the mark in his concluding paragraph 
when he says that “‘ every statue which is made with a sin- 
cere love of beauty and unmixed desire for its attainment 
is Greek in spirit”: and we might add, a Christian can 


do that as well as a Greek. A. B. P. 
IR CHARLES ELIOT, the British Ambassador in 


Tokyo, tells us that these three volumes on Hinduism 
and Buddhism (Arnold) were begun in 1907, but have been 
delayed by the war. He describes his work as an “ his- 
torical sketch,” a too slight description of a treasury of 
scholarship and of synthesis for students of Comparative 
Religion. ‘The sympathy and understanding, which are 
indeed the natural connotation of the word Catholic, 
will be quickened and deepened by the light thrown on the 
practice of prayer and meditation, upon public worship 
and ceremonial, upon the place assigned to asceticism and 
life under vows, upon the constant impacts, one upon the 
other, of religion and metaphysics, by an author whose 
insight and natural piety are manifest. He does for the 
mystical factor in Hindu and Buddhist religious experi- 
ence what Baron von Hiigel’s book has done for the mys- 
tical element in Western religion. Von Hiigel dealt with 
mysticism in connection with the life of Saint Catherine 
of Siena, and found himself incorporating therewith, not 
only an essay on mysticism in general, and not only the 
biography of a saint, but also all the materials, critical 
and exegetical, necessary to provide the student with the 
technical apparatus of scholarship, making of the whole 
a mystical mosaic for the intellect and for the heart. So, 
in his 1250 pages, Sir Charles provides an introduction to 
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Indian religious thought, practice, and metaphysics, and 
then a life of the Buddha ; adding a series of discourses on 
the canon of Hindu and Buddhist scriptures, the spread of 
Buddhism in Asiatic lands other than India, and, more 
interesting than all, on the relations between Buddhism 
and Christianity. Despite the multiplicity of Hindu 
sects, and despite the nihilistic strands in both Hindu and 
Buddhist metaphysics, belief in ritualism, in asceticism, 
in meditation and contemplation, in degrees of prayer and 
knowledge, never really disappears. It 1s acommon view 
in the East that he who renounces ambition and passion is 
not struggling against the world and the devil, but simply 
leading a natural life. The naturalness of self-discipline, 
of the way of sacrifice, is one of those first and last things 
which Mr. H. G. Wells forgot in his account of the 
Samurai. 

There is another feature in Indian religion upon which 
Sir Charles Eliot writes—the worship of the reproductive 
forces, which, sublimated as it is in Catholic Christianity, 
can be appreciated by the clean of heart, and all to whom 
the Mother and the Child are a centre of worship. Though 
the word Love be often profaned, yet God is Love, and 
the Catholic Solomons, mystics and poets, in employing 
the language of love to describe the soul’s relations to 
God, do so in no light or erotic fashion. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find Sir Charles quoting passages 
from a recent Hindu mystic, Ramakrishna, coupled with 
references to Richard Crashaw and Francis ‘Thompson. 
** No one,” says Ramakrishna, ‘‘ no one can enter into the 
inner mysteries of God, save a lover.”” Whereupon Sir 
Charles immediately cites Any Saint for a like sentiment in 
Francis Thompson. He might have spared a line or two 
to relate Coventry Patmore in similar fashion; for in 
Patmore we have not only the poet of passion but a great 
lover, who is also a metaphysician. 

The doctrine of bhakti (faith and devotion) is lucidly 
expounded by Sir Charles, who finds an excellent para- 
phrase of the doctrine in the words of St. Augustine, 
“ Quid est credere in Deum? Credendo amare, credendo 
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diligere, credendo in eum ire, et ejus membris incorporari.” 
But he thinks that bhakti is not really an importation from 
Christianity, and that St. Augustine’s words have them- 
selves an oriental ring somewhat foreign to the New 
Testament—a disputable point. In his account of 
bhakti, and its association with the doctrine of the play- 
fulness of God, which he thinks strange to Europe, he 
might well have cited the Middle Ages; but he does 
recall once again Any Saint, and the divine game of 


“ hide and seek.” A. a. SS 


ONSIGNOR GRANNAN’S valuable work, 4 

General Introduction to the Bible (B. Herder Book 
Co. 4 vols.), is now available in four small volumes of 
excellent print. Into these volumes Mgr. Grannan, the 
well-known Professor Emeritus of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Washington, and Consultor of the Biblical Com- 
mission, has packed a most surprising amount of in- 
formation, just what his long experience has taught 
him that the practical student requires, arranged with 
excellent method, and with clearness of expression. The 
Archbishop of New York contributes an appreciative 
Preface. The first volume deals with the original lan- 
guage in which the Bible was written, and with the history 
of the original texts and the ancient versions ; the second 
is devoted to the subjects of Textual Criticism, Higher 
Biblical Criticism, and Biblical Archeology ; the third to 
the doctrine of Inspiration and the history of the Canon, 
and the fourth to Biblical Hermeneutics. 

The whole subject, therefore, of ‘‘ General Introduc- 
tion” is adequately covered ; and, although the extreme 
compression which has been necessary often makes the 
reader wish for a fuller treatment, the difficulties are 
fairly met and clearly explained. ‘The treatment of the 
dificult subject of Inspiration seems to us exceptionally 
good, especially on the subject of the inerrancy of Holy 
Scripture on historical matters. On the other hand, if 
there is one subject more than another which seems to us 
to have suffered from the inevitable compression, it is 
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that of Higher Criticism, which is dealt with sympathetic- 
ally, but would gain much by expansion. Mgr. Gran- 
nan’s position as Consultor of the Biblical Commission 
gives much authority and weight to what he says; and 
Catholic students of the Bible will be grateful to him if he 
will follow up the good work he has already done by giving 
them in another book similar guidance on Introduction 
to the New Testament. Old Testament problems are 
for Catholics much less urgent at the moment; but, in 
days when the very foundations of the Faith are being 
sapped by the extremer Rationalistic critics, there are 
thousands of Catholics who would give an eager welcome 
to a book on these lines of weighed judgment, as clear and 
readable as this is, which would deal with such questions 
as the authenticity of the Gospels; the Synoptic Problem; 
the evidence for the Resurrection; the relation of St. 
John’s Gospel to the Synoptics, and so forth. Mgr. 
Grannan would do a still greater service to the English- 
speaking Church than he has already done if he would 
undertake this further work for the Gospels. And if 
the publishers gave us the result in companion volumes as 
attractive as these, our satisfaction would be complete. 


A. S. B. 





HE reader of Maria Chapdelaine, by Louis Hémon 
(Macmillan) may begin by wondering why a million 
copies of this should sell, half of them in France, and why 
the French Government should be zealous in a search for 
its missing author in order to do him public honour. 
And the explanation is that the little book contains a 
strong and touching appeal to French patriotism on its 
most emotional side, with its vivid picture of France 
carried overseas in the hearts and on the tongues of emi- 
grants—France transported not merely to safe and easy 
places, but carried intact through generations of the shat- 
tering perils of “‘ making land ” in the hardest regions of 
Canada, where life is such a desperate toil that one would 
expect it to be stripped of any such ornament as nation- 
ality. 
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English readers of the excellent translation may not 
experience that extra gratification which this book affords 
to fervent French patriotism—but they will not need it. 
Maria Chapdelaine is a work of singularly unexaggerated 
truth and quietude of statement, and yet a story of deep 
vital interest, full of the power that can go with simplicity 
and restraint. An example of this powerful simplicity 
is the account of Maria’s feelings after the death of her 
handsome adventurous lover who was lost in the trackless 
snow on his journey through vast distances to visit her. 
The reader has witnessed the ecstatic growth of their 
love, half-avowed to each other one day in the forest 
when they are gathering the fierce summer’s crop of cool 
wild blueberries. Their hearts wild with joy and hope, 
they part, and wait to meet again. Maria believes that a 
thousand Aves recited on Christmas Eve always procure 
the favour that is sought. During her porridge-making, 
sweeping, knitting and tending on her men-folk, she 
crowds in her thousand prayers between early dawn and 
midnight: 


When she had finished, a scruple assailed her, and a fear lest 
she had erred in the reckoning, because it had not always been 
possible to count the beads of her rosary. Out of prudence she 
recited yet another fifty and then was silent—jaded, weary, but 
full of happy confidence, as though the moment had brought her 
a promise inviolable... 

“The thousand Aves have been said,’”? murmured Maria to 
herself, “but I have not yet asked for anything—not in words.” 
She had thought that perhaps it was not needful; that the 
Divinity might understand without hearing wishes shaped by 
lips—Mary above all, who had been a woman upon earth. But 
at the last her simple mind was taken with a doubt, and she 
tried to find speech for the favour she was seeking. 

Francois Paradis ... Most surely it concerns Francois 
Paradis. Hast thou already guessed it, O Mary full of grace? 
How might she frame this her desire without impiety? That he 
should be spared hardship in the woods. That he should be true 
to his word and give up drinking and swearing. That he return 
in the spring. 

That he return in the spring . . . She goes no further, for it 
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seems to her that when he is with her again, his promise kept, all 
the happiness in the world must be within their reach, unaided, 
almost unaided—if it be not presumptuous so to think. That he 
return in the spring. Dreaming of his return, of Francois, the 
handsome sunburnt face turned to hers, Maria forgets all else, 
and looks long with unseeing eyes at the snow-covered ground 
which the moonlight has turned into a glittering fabric of ivory 
and mother-of-pearl, at the black pattern of the fences outlined 
upon it, and the menacing ranks of the dark forest. 


Her lover was even then lying frozen in the snow, and 
tidings of this calamity reach the Chapdelaine family a 
week later: 


When they were silent, and all had risen after the last sign of 
the cross, Maria went back to the window. The frost upon the 
panes made of them so many fretted squares through which the 
sight could not penetrate, shutting away the outside world ; but 
Maria saw them not, for the tears welled to her eyes and blinded 
her. She stood there motionless, with arms hanging piteously by 
her side, a stricken figure of grief; then a sudden anguish yet 
keener and more unbearable seized upon her ; blindly she opened 
the door and went out upon the step. 

The world that lay beyond the threshold, sunk in moveless 
white repose, was of an immense serenity; but when Maria 
passed from the sheltering walls the cold smote her like the 
hungry blade of a sword and the forest leaped towards her in 
menace, its inscrutable face concealing a hundred dreadful secrets 
which called aloud to her in lamentable voices. With a little 
moan she drew back, and closing the door sat shivering beside 
the stove. Numbness was yielding, sorrow taking on an edge, 
and the hand that clutched her heart set itself to devising new 
agonies, each one subtler and more cruel than the last .. . 

Maria has no more tears that she may shed, but she shivers 
and trembles as he must have trembled and shivered before he 
sank into merciful unconsciousness. Horror and pity in her face, 
Maria draws nearer the stove as though she might thus bring him 
warmth and shield his dear life against the assassin . . . 

Her parents had promised but a little ago that masses should 
be said. How good they were! Having guessed her secret, how 
kindly had they been silent! But she herself might help with 
prayers the poor soul in torment. Her beads still lay upon the 
table; she takes them in her hands, and forthwith the words of 
the Ave mount to her lips: “ Hail Mary, full of grace . . .” 
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Did you doubt of her, O Mother of the Galilean? Since that 
only eight days before she strove to reach your ear with her 
thousand prayers, and you but clothed yourself in divine im- 
assivity while fate accomplished its purpose, think you that 
she questions your goodness or your power? It would, indeed, 
have been to misjudge her. As once she sought your aid for a 
man, so now she asks your pardon for a soul, in the same words, 
with the same humility and boundless faith. 


And now comes in the author’s perfect sincerity and 
restraint which in not exaggerating Maria’s grief has the 
effect of poignantly adding to its reality. He is writing 
of people who “do not die for love, nor spend the rest of 
their days nursing a wound. They are too near to nature, 
and know too well the stern laws that rule theirlives. Thus 
itis, perhaps, that they are sparing of high-sounding words; 
choosing to say ‘liking’ rather than ‘ loving,’ ‘ ennui’ 
rather than ‘ grief,’ that so the joys and sorrows of the 
heart may bear a fit proportion to those more vital con- 
cerns of life which have to do with their daily toil, the 
yield of their lands, provision for the future. Maria did 
not for a moment dream that life for her was over, or that 
the world must henceforward be a sad wilderness, because 
Francois Paradis would not return in the spring nor ever 
again. But her heart was aching...” Her father 
bears her off to visit the curé twelve miles away in order 
that she may be reprimanded for “ distressing herself 
beyond what is reasonable and right ” ;—and so Maria 
rebukes her own memories and obediently considers in her 
simple, puzzled and yet interested mind which she shall 
marry of her two remaining lovers whom she does not love. 

If man’s chief greatness, of loving, is thus made subser- 
vient to the routine of life lived close to the hardest uses 
of nature, man’s toil at any rate is subservient to nothing 
in this book. It is a tale of desperate labour. Samuel 
Chapdelaine with his family penetrate the wild forest to 
“make land,” reducing it first to a rocky stump-strewn 
clearing, and so by arduous stages and long waiting to 
fields of hay and grain. And Samuel Chapdelaine has 
but to find himself surrounded by the squared fields and 
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fences, prosperous barns, approaching neighbours, and 
gradually-forming parish life, when he has to flee. [It 
is not the tillage, after all, that is the passion of his life, 
That for which he labours so arduously brings listlessness 
to his soul when he beholds it accomplished ; he must fly 
farther north to all but inaccessible regions and begin 
once more that battle in which nature puts out all her 
strength against him. He must forever pursue the heart- 
breaking labour, hurling of axes, dragging of timber, 
prising of roots with nothing but a man’s strength to 
break the hundred bonds that lock them fast in the soil, 
But it is a life that has its balancing intensity of joyful 
relief—when the spring rains first come to loosen the ice- 
bound earth, or when a pail of water is brought in the 
torrid heat to the men who can only groan as they work 
and who when they contemplate what remains to be done 
fall silent, “‘ patient and determined, like men who face 
a long war”; or when a visitor finds them out in their 
solitude. For mass, and to visit the curé, they can only 
depend on the state of roads and rivers and on the efforts 
of their horse, called Charles Eugene. ‘* Many genera- 
tions ago a Chapdelaine cherished a long feud with 3 
neighbour who bore these names, and had forthwith bes- 
towed them upon an old, tired, lame horse of his, that he 
might give himself the pleasure every day when passing 
the enemy’s house of calling out very loudly: ‘ Charles 
Eugene, ill-favoured beast that you are! Wretched, 
badly brought-up creature! Get along, Charles Eugene!’ 
For a whole century the quarrel was dead and buried; 
but the Chapdelaines ever since had named their succes- 
sive horses Charles Eugene.” ‘The names of these French 
settlers themselves have become strangely intermixed 
and unrecognizable—names hardly ever written, only 
pronounced, then mispronounced, then modified by 
other languages, until at last men bear strange-sounding 
names perhaps originally women’s, and women men’s. 
One last quotation will show the delicacy of observation 
of this author, which makes his writing seem like the quiet, 
moderate bearing of witness by one who has perceived 
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Maria Chapdelaine 


in acompact vision the drama of men’s minds and motives. 
The Chapdelaines meet at a gathering on a friend’s farm 
three strange Frenchmen, a father and two sons, but lately 
come to these parts: 


“So you have come here to till the land. How do you like 
Canada?” they are asked. 

“Tt is a beautiful country, new and so vast. In the summer- 
time there are many flies, and the winters are trying; but I 
suppose that one gets used to these things in time.” The father 
it was who made reply, his sons only nodding their heads in assent 
with eyes glued to the floor. ‘* Before coming to these parts were 
you farmers in your own country?” “No.” “ What trade, 
then, did you follow?” The Frenchman hesitated a moment 
before replying, possibly thinking that what he was about to say 
would be novel, and hard for them to understand. “I was a 
tuner myself, a piano-tuner; my two sons here were clerks, 
Edmond in an office, Pierre in a shop...” “ Piano-tuner,” 
Samuel Chapdelaine echoed in turn, slowly grasping the meaning 
of the words. ‘“‘ And is that a good trade? Do you earn hand- 
some wages? Not too handsome, eh? At any rate you are well 
educated, you and yoursons ; you can read and write and cipher? 
And here am I not able even to read.” ‘“ Nor I!” struck in 
Ephrem Surprenant; and Conrad Neron and Egide Racicot 
added: “Nor I!” ‘“ Nor I!” in chorus, whereupon the whole 
of them broke out laughing. A motion of the Frenchman’s hand 
told them indulgently that they could very well dispense with 
these accomplishments, to himself of little enough use at the 
moment. 

“You were not able to make a decent living out of your trades 
over there. That is so, is it not? And, therefore, you came 
here ? ” 

The question was put simply, without thought of offence, for 
he was amazed that anyone should abandon callings that seemed 
so easy and so pleasant for this arduous life on the land. Why, 
indeed, had they come? A few months earlier they would have 
discovered a thousand reasons and clothed them in words straight 
from the heart : weariness of the foot-way and the pavement, of 
the town’s sullied air; revolt against the prospect of lifelong 
slavery ; some chance stirring word of an irresponsible speaker 
preaching the gospel of vigour and enterprise, of a free and 
healthy life upon a fruitful soil. But a few months ago they 
could have found glowing sentences to tell it all. Now their best 
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was a sorry effort to evade the question, as they groped for any 
of the illusions that remained to them. “ People are not always 
happy in the cities,” said the father. ‘ Everything is dear, and 


one is confined.” 
In their narrow Parisian lodging it had seemed so wonderful a 


thing to them, the notion that in Canada they would spend their 
days out of doors, breathing the taintless air of a new country, 
close beside the mighty forest. The black-flies they had not fore- 
seen, nor comprehended the depth of the winter’s cold; the 
countless ill turns of a land that has no pity were undivined, 
‘Did you picture it to yourselves as you have found it,” Chap- 
delaine persisted—“ the country here, the life?’ ‘* Not exactly,” 
replied the Frenchman in a low voice. “ No, not exactly .. .” 
And a shadow crossed his face which brought from Ephrem 
Surprenant: ‘It is rough here, rough and hard!” Their heads 
assented, and their eyes fell: three narrow-shouldered men, their 
faces with the pallor of the town still upon them after six months 
on the land; three men whom a fancy had torn from counter, 
office, piano-stool, from the only lives for which they were bred. 
Louis Hémon, the author of Maria Chapdelaine, went 
as a young man to Canada in order to know the French- 
Canadian people in the province of Quebec, and worked 
as a farm-labourer there, and at the same time he wrote 
this book. He sent it back to Paris, and it was being 
published serially in a newspaper there when the war 
broke out. After the armistice an alert critic, who had 
preserved the instalments as they appeared, took them to 
a publisher and impressed him with them. Ai search was 
instituted for the author, but the book was at length 
published without any trace of him having been found. 
After its success the French Government took up the 
search and called in the help of the Canadian Government. 
Louis Hémon was at length discovered in a grave in 4 
snowdrift, in which he had lain since before Maria Chap- 
delaine had ever reached Paris. His work finished at 
one farm, he had walked along the railway track in search 
of further work and been killed by a passing engine. He 
was thirty-three years old. After the discovery of his 
grave two neighbouring lakes of great beauty were 
named after him by the Canadian Government, Lac Louis 
and Lac Hémon. V. M. 
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The Puppet Show of Memory 


N The Puppet Show of Memory (Heinemann) the 

author’s name appears on the title-page as bare Maurice 
Baring. That honourable abstention is symbolic of all 
the book: its title is the only puppet-like allusion in all 
its pages. Men rank as men; titles drop out, except, 
by the way, where a title is entirely of his own conferring, 
as in his allusion to Sir Wilfrid Blunt. ‘There never was a 
book of the sort so entirely free of the fake values that still 
dominate the social markets. All this is to the good ; but 
perhaps, in a wide world, there are outside readers who 
may not at once identify the writer who attains this 
Quaker-like simplicity on his title-page with the man who, 
after he left Eton and Cambridge, practised diplomacy, 
was the correspondent of The Morning Post in Russia, 
in Manchuria, in Constantinople, and of The Times in the 
Balkans ; who has written books about everything, read 
by “ everybody ” ; and who went, at the age of forty, 
into the Great War as a temporary lieutenant and came 
out of it a major with a Mention in Dispatches. If, as is 
sometimes suggested, the English family is allied to the 
Behring who gave his name to the Straits, we have the 
suggestion of one of those paradoxes which all domestic 
history supplies. For the mark of Maurice Baring is the 
breadth of his knowledge and sympathy ; there is nothing 
narrow or land-locked about him. 

Probably his cosmopolitanism began in his cradle, and 
was confirmed in his nursery. For he had seniors among 
his brothers and sisters, already exercising the influences 
that were later to develop in a larger world; the eldest 
brother, Lord Revelstoke, besides being a practising 
partner in Baring Brothers, is a Director of the Bank of 
England and the Receiver-General of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall ; and another brother must certainly have dominated 
over his young contemporaries since he was the destined 
capturer of Lady Ulrica Duncombe. A French governess, 
before Paris itself, had her educational part; Germany 
became a temporary home, for its language and its music ; 
and what Eton did not offer in the way of variety of view, 
Trinity almost riotously supplied. When he chose The 
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Epic of Hades for his prize, Cornish had to say honestly, 
“It’s poor stuff.”” In the Bertram Russell set, “ one of 
these intellectuals explained to me that I ought not to go 
to chapel, as it was setting a bad example. Christian- 
ity was exploded, a thing of the past.” They were his 
elders who talked like this; but he knew that they had 
the advantage only on the calendar: ‘I felt for the mo- 
ment an old person listening to young people. [I felt 
young people must always have talked like that. It was 
not that I had any definite religiouscreed. I seldom went 
to chapel, but that was only laziness. I seldom went to 
church in London, and never of my own accord.”  Liter- 
ary questions were provocative of divergent opinions. Dr, 
Verrall, for instance, did not want to read Kipling and he 
thought Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel was rubbish. This, 
for a wise man, was the very school of tolerance. He could 
follow his own preference, and that was, at one time, for 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s Lo strange not to be true. 
He had friends as far removed from one another in 
temperament as Gosse and Belloc. Swinburne’s verse, 
of course, held him temporarily ; and then, on the other 
hand: ‘* I remember one day at Cambridge buying a new 
book of verse by a man called Francis ‘Thompson. Here, 
I thought, is another of the hundreds of new poets, but 
directly I caught sight of The Hound of Heaven | 
thought to myself, ‘ Here is something different.’ ” 
There are some personal sketches of Mr. Baring’s which 
it would be difficult to beat. Several of these are of diplo- 
matists under or with whom he served. ‘There is that, 
too, of Count Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador in 
London, in whom Mr. Baring had “ the kindest and the 
wisest of friends.”” An Ambassador’s wife, too, lives again 
in his pages, the Violet Fane of literature and the Lady 
Currie of life, with her “‘ quiet, plaintive, half-deprecating 
way of saying the slyest and sometimes the most enor- 
mous things.” We need not here follow Mr. Baring 
through his record of facts. It is a record of a man who 
deals so entirely with real things, of a man whose courtesies 
are so much those that need to have their sure founda 
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Johnsonian Gleanings 


tion in the heart and the soul, that we seem to come quite 
naturally on this paragraph: ‘* On the eve of Candlemas, 
1909, I was received into the Catholic Church by Father 
Sebastian Bowden at the Brompton Oratory, the only 
action of my life which I am quite certain | have never 


regretted.” W. M. 


HE third volume of ‘Fohnsonian Gleanings, made with 

infinite care but also with infinite satisfaction by 
Aleyn Tyell Reade, deals with “ ‘The Doctor’s Boyhood ” 
(privately printed for the author at the Arden Press). 
How very much the boy was father to the man may be 
gathered from the verses the Doctor dictated to Mrs. 
Thrale, at the age of sixty-eight, which, he told her, 
“were planned, and even begun when I was sixteen years 
old.” It is perhaps a little disconcerting to be told how 
“well connected,” as the plumber-like phrase runs, the 
Johnsons were. The bookseller’s shop in Lichfield 
seemed so fine and so fit a cradle for the future giant ; and 
something of the impatience we feel when the biographers 
of Saints and Pontiffs spend pages to prove that they pos- 
sessed what Cardinal Manning would have described as 
“latchkeys to Grosvenor Square,” is ours when we find 
that Michael Johnson was not only a bookseller, but a 
vellum manufacturer, and was entitled to be described as 
“sentleman ” in contemporary documents. The Doc- 
tor’s mother, too, in her marriage lines, is described as 
“Sarah, daughter of Cornelius Ford of Packwood, in the 
County of Warwick, gentleman.” And the Doctor’s 
aunt, Mrs. Samuel Ford, was the granddaughter and niece 
ot parsons, and had for step-father “ one Thomas Cotchett, 
a Derbyshire squire of good estate.” Mary Hickman, 
the step-daughter of the Doctor’s uncle, Dr. Joseph Ford, 
married Clement Acton, an ironmaster at Halesowen, 
grandson of the first baronet of Aldenham. The 
Skrymshers were the Doctor’s cousins. Both the John- 
sons and the Fords were kinsmen of the Carlesses—the 
Rev. Walter Carless, by the way, married the Doctor’s 
irst love, Ann Hector. The Mo seleys and the Lloyds 
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(the Lloyd family of Charles Lamb’s friend), together 


with the families already named, “‘ formed a group of 
well-positioned families so interconnected that Johnson 
could have traced some kinship or common tie with each 
of them.” 

The Doctor’s sight was an early trouble to him; and 
he was still a very little fellow when his mother took him 
to Trysull to have his eyes examined by Dr. ‘Thomas Att- 
wood, “a young Roman Catholic physician, whose mother 
was a grandchild of the second Lord Petre.” Dr. Att- 
wood, who was about thirty years old at the time, must 
have been among the earliest to specialize as an oculist. 
The lady was not a Catholic, though her name was Mary 
Meynell, of whom the Doctor said that she had “ the best 
understanding he ever met with in any human being,” 
almost as enviable a compliment of its kind as any paid to 
a woman since the great day of Diotima. 

Mr. Reade has displayed a patience that is genius; a 
patience, one thinks, that few Eighteenth Century people 
beside the Doctor could possibly inspire. He is indeed 
almost defiant in the detail he gives ; but we never resent 


his minute particularities. His sources are mostly docu- 
mentary ; but when he finds no record of the place where 
Johnson’s uncle, Joseph Ford, who practised as a physician 
at Stourbridge, took his M.D. degree, he goes to exactly 
the right person, Sir Norman Moore, for the suggestion 


that it may have been at Padua or at Orleans. 


W. M. 


HE studies in Greek Religion which formed the 

Gifford Lectures given by the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford two years ago, now published in book form, 
Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality, by Lews 
Richard Farnell (Clarendon Press), give some sort of com- 
pletion to the author’s large work (in five volumes) on the 
Cults of the Greek States. Art and archzology play such 
an important part in our knowledge and appreciation of 
classical religion that the evidence which they afford 3s 
an interesting and integral part of its study. This was 
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well realized in the earlier volumes, where the art monu- 
ments and ideal types of gods and goddesses received full 
and admirable illustration. ‘This excellent arrangement 
has not been followed by the author in his new book, which, 
to our mind, suffers somewhat on that account. The 
defect is especially felt in respect to the cults of Herakles, 
the Dioskouroi and Asklepios. The attitude which Dr. 
Farnell adopts concerning Greek hero-cults separates 
him very widely from the school of critics, that is more 
fanciful than scientific in its interpretation of facts. 
Usener, Girard, Meyer and Miss Harrison receive some 
courteous but just criticism. Mr. A. B. Cook’s theory 
that Herakles, in his earliest career, was the husband of 
Hera, is dismissed as a “‘ quaint and desperate hypothesis”; 
a contention on which Mr. Cook will perhaps be in time 
to say a further word in his forthcoming second volume of 
“ Zeus.” 

The question with which Dr. Farnell is chiefly con- 
cerned is the worship of the human person after death, 
and he has to face the problem as to whether the heroes 
and heroines worshipped in ancient Hellas were once real 
human individuals, or whether they are mere “ faded 
gods.” It is a big subject, and one demanding an exten- 
sive knowledge of literary and monumental evidence, as 
well as a cool judgment. It is such an inviting field in 
which to venture nice theories! ‘The tendency of the 
author’s conclusions is in the direction of a modified 
euhemerism ; and he is just in his hope that what he has 
written may help to corroborate Professor Chadwick’s 
contention that saga is imperfect history. ‘The signs of 
humanity that cling to the figures of most of the Greek 
heroes and heroines, at least in their ultimate analysis, 
are too unmistakable to justify any argument as to their 
original divinity and later degradation. After aprelimin- 
ary survey of the vague figures of divine or daimoniac 
origin and of sacral or functional heroes and heroines, 
Dr. Farnell treats successively of Herakles, the Dioskouroi, 
the Leukippides, Asklepios, the Epic Heroes, Ancestors 
and the Cult of Real Persons ; while in a final chapter on 
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individual belief in Immortality among the Greeks he 
deals particularly with the Eleusinian Mysteries and Or- 
phism. His conclusions are generally sane and sober, 
His reasoning on Usener’s “‘ Sonder-Gétter ” 1s particu- 
larly sound and satisfying, while new suggestions respect- 
ing Iphigeneia and Hippolytus are both attractive and 
sensible. In a translation of lines 56-77, of Pindar’s 
second Olympian, the phrase rapa pév tyious has been 
neglected ; nor can we quite accept the statement that 
the passage “ proclaims itself as doctrine known only to 
those initiated in certain mysteries.” ‘This would seem 
to overstress the words ¢wvavra ovveroiow, which taken 
in conjunction with a following sentence, co¢ds 6 rodha 
<i8as va, and Pindar’s ordinary vocabulary for the poetic 
art, would not seem to amount to more than a naive hit 
at rival poets, probably Simonides and Bacchylides. 

It is melancholy that a man of Dr. Farnell’s attainments 
should be found writing of the temple-cures of Epidaurus 
that “ they make the same impression upon us as the 
narratives of the miraculous cures at Lourdes or Loretto: 
they do not concern science, but are of great interest for 
the history of religion and superstition.” Of course, 
every writer on ancient religion is bound to be tempted to 
draw parallels with existing religious beliefs, practices 
and experiences ; and it is here precisely that ignorance 
or prejudice so often reveals its head. Lourdes is too 
big a fact to be spoken of in such a light connection, and 
we humbly recommend Dr. Farnell to a closer study of 
the subject. The misprints, despite those on pp. 17, 


314, and 355, are commendably few for such a book. 
A. B. P. 


T is difficult not to be a little enchanted with C. E. 
Montague’s Disenchantment (Chatto and Windus), 
which is not without the moral message of a sub-acid 
Ecclesiasticus. Keenly he resents all that has been donein 
the name of the honoured dead, and bitterly he points 
out the moderate despicableness of profiteers and their 
like who “ did not bid Satan get behind them ; but they 
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did ask him to stand a little to one side.”” He laments the 
failure of Churches who “got their chance, made little or 
nothing of it and came out of the war quite good secular 
friends with the men, but almost null and void in their 
eyes as ghostly counsellors.’”” Men, he thinks, have seen 
the old gods blowing out the candles before their own 
shrines, leaving ‘‘ for either a Lenin or a St. Francis a 
wide field to till.” At the end of the book he protests 
against “‘ the assumption that simple things have failed ”’ ; 
and this recalls a true statement at the beginning that 
“the pile of chopped wood is at least a spice of the 
ultimate good.” In a book of disillusion, that still 
retains hope, the future of religion in England or among 
the ex-soldiers seems fairly hopeless. A Rev. T. B. Hardy 
might no doubt be named with a Father Doyle; but 
there is poignant truth in the chapter on “ ‘The sheep 
that were not fed.” Even the war-sermon of the Scottish 
chaplain failed; for, as a sergeant remarked, it was “a 
great and strong wind, but the Lord was not in the wind.” 
And all through Mr. Montague’s prose, which in spite of 
modernist metaphors, carries a musical sorrow, there comes 
one theme in many forms: “ out of your phoenix’s ashes 
only a commonplace rooster”; or “‘ at the heart of the 
magical rose was seated an earwig.” Hate past and 
present he stamps out with a veteran combatant’s con- 
tempt, and all war he mocks to scorn: ‘“‘ There must be 
five or six million ex-soldiers. They are the most deter- 
mined peace party that ever existed.” 


S. L. 


HE Essays above are of theschool of Dr. Nikolai, whose 

Biology of War (Dent) remains the most permanent 
dissection of the false glories and real ills of militarism. It 
is no longer the weary conflict of pacificism and patriotism. 
It is a question of science with such sidelight as religion 
affords. Biological militarists hold that war is the way 
out of over-population. Must war be the corollary of 
the Church’s injunction to multiply ? According to Dr. 
Nikolai, no! for there is room on earth for countless 
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more millions provided all man’s resources for war are 
turned against the elements and nature, and means are 
discovered ‘‘ of living on the water” as the Chinese 
surplus live on their rivers. There can be no real human 
evolution ‘‘ whenever force and intolerance decide.” 
War, therefore, can add nothing to the sum of human 
progress. Wars are futile except the old tribal wars to 
provide the day’s food or to change the inbreeding of a 
tribe. A gigantic modern war wastes the food of a 
generation (hence in part the Russian famine) and destroys 
the breeding fibre of a nation with disease. That Germans 
or British or Irish are the fittest to survive and inherit 
the earth is pronounced to be a fallacy: the physically 
clean Irish die off in the Southern States; the “ Indian 
liver ” wars against the British hold of India; the Ger- 
mans in the tropics are like fish swimming in sawdust. 
It is really the Chinese, “‘ the Sons of Heaven who have 
the enormous advantage of being able to work equally 
well under all heavens.” As for the German war machine, 
it cost one-sixth of every man’s work, a demand “ higher 
than that of the Church, content with one-tenth.” Even 
victory is not of much use, for the intelligent nations 
eventually get the better of the strong. Steinmetz 
pointed out that all the victorious Roman Empire did 
was to enable the Jews to spread their religion. And at 
present the chief fruit of British victory in the East is to 
make Jerusalem their wash-pot. As to modern humani- 
tarian effort, Dr. Nikolai recalls that the Second Lateran 
Council forbade the insidious crossbow. As to a League 
of Nations, or at least a United States of Europe, he gives 
as landmarks: 1095, Urban II’s Treuga Dei at Clermont ; 
1253, Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae ; 1300, Dante’s Tracta- 
tus de Monarchia; 1495, Maximilian’s proclamation of 
perpetual peace; 1713, Abbé de Saint Pierre’s Project 
for European Peace. On the non-Catholic side were the 
proposals of Sully, Leibnitz, Bentham and Kant. The 
final effort was Benedict’s proposals set forth officially in 
Wilson’s verbiage. 

Dr. Nikolai does not reject Patriotism as Tolstoi did, 
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but “‘it should be a moral sentiment, and this is only 
possible in freedom.” Patriotism must be discriminative, 
and reject the motto, “* My country, right or wrong.” 
Some of the noblest characters in history, he points out, 
have for an ideal resisted their own country. Elizabethan 
Catholics, we might instance. He agrees with Dostoieffski 
that there are always a “ thousand good Europeans,” of 
whom the noblest and most reviled during the war must 
have been the late Pontiff. The German protested 
during 1,500 years and “ destroyed ancient Rome and 
afterwards the Roman Catholic conception of the world, 
buthas putnothingin placethereof.” Dr. Nikolai, however, 
hopes that instead of remaining “ slightly contemptible 
as Protestant,’ he will become the world mediator—in 
other words, follow where, during the war, only Benedict 


dared to lead. So da 


N The House of Success (The Gael Co-operative Pub- 

lishing Society), Mr. Darrell Figgis has produced a 
story (but that is too slight a term) of contemporary Irish 
life. ‘The characters are few, a concentration that is 
typical throughout of this narration made by William 
Costello, the secretary and friend (and here again the 
terms are inadequate) of Jeremiah Hare. Besides Jere- 
miah, we have his son, Diarmuid O’Hara, Diarmuid’s 
mother and his brother Martin, not forgetting the infre- 
quent comings of Father Laverty. Jeremiah is a man of 
affairs ; a man who makes his fortune in Dublin com- 
merce, and a man who will run a newspaper as part of his 
machinery, though deeds and not words are his. ' His 
diatribe against printed matter goes almost deeper down 
than the ancient expression of a personal weariness in the 
making of books without end: 


Books, glory be. A man once saw something for himself, and 
he wrote a book about it. That book wasn’t the thing he saw 
by a mighty long measure, you may be sure; just because he 
thought more of himself writing it than of the thing he saw. 
Some other bright lad read that book, and wrote another. Likely 
encugh a number of bright lads wrote books. Books were the 
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children and the fathers of books. The leaf of one book became 
the whole of another book. Books were written to contradict 
books. Men started to search out matter for the writing of books, 
and, of course, it was to books they went. Devil a thing else 
they’d do. Serpents growing out from the tails of serpents, 
Books over, books under, and books through other, up and down, 
front and back. And in the meantime everybody forgot the 
poor old man that wrote the first book and the thing he saw for 
himself. They forgot a person could see for himself. Never tell 
me folks have eyes. Books they have instead of eyes, books. 
instead of noses, books instead of hands and feet nearly. There 
aren’t men and women. There are only books. Folk don’t think; 
they only read. Thanks be to goodness, I never read a book 
and I did well out of it. And I want Diarmuid to be the very same 
sort, seeing for himself, judging for himself, finding out for 


himself. 


That was a larger order than his father knew. Yet, 
when he agreed that the son of his love should revert 
from Jeremiah Hare to Diarmuid O’Hara, he was surely 
an unconscious accessory, before the fact, of the Easter 
Rebellion of 1916, and of the part the boy took in it. 
And so he was when he put up, by accepted habit, por- 


traits like Robert Emmet’s and Wolfe Tone’s. The boy 
looked at them and wondered, “‘ Isn’t there any such thing 
as right being right?” he asks his father. ‘* Do you 
mean in what folks say or in what folks do?” And the 
puzzled boy requires further enlightenment. “ By no 
means are they the same things. And if I don’t mistake, 
you'll find there’is one order of things folks says, and there 
is another order of things folks do.” Father and son are 
at cross-purposes when the father explains: ‘“‘ [ll never 
gainsay facts. But it must be something that’s done, not 
something that’s talked about.”’ Thus follows a dialogue, 
begun by the son: “ What about Robert Emmet?” 
*Wasn’t that the fellow that was hanged?” “ And 
Wolfe Tone?” “Committed suicide, didn’t he?” 
“And John Mitchell?” ‘‘ Went to jail.” ‘ They’re 
living now, all the same, aren’t they?” ‘‘ In books; or 
what people say ; not in what people do. It all comes 
back to that.” It did come back, a very boomerang, to 
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the boy. If there was no right, then “* Maybe ’twas only 
for the fun of it fools for seven hundred years went out to 
fight and die in Ireland, never caring did they win or lose, 
but only to do what they couldn’t escape. And may be 
‘twas only for another stroke of fun we've all agreed to 
call them great men and heroes and martyrs, and to stick 
up pictures of them on all the walls of Ireland, including 
a medallion to Emmet, in that room up there?” His 
father’s complaint that the boy leaves the present to hark 
back on the past is answered: “ Because it isn’t past. 
Not while the pictures remain on the walls, and the his- 
tories aren’t burnt.’ The boy 1s, in effect, but reiterating 
the indictment of Cardinal Manning in another order: 
“We make statues of Saints instead of being saints.” 
And when the handful of boys go into rebellion, Diar- 
muid among them, the father reasserts the creed that 
could not satisfy the son: ‘* You see there are two differ- 
entworlds. ‘There’s the world of what folks say and there’s 
the world of what folks do. They don’t mix. Two 
different worlds that don’t mix.” 

When Diarmuid comes out of Dartmoor, he confesses : 
“Every man in Ireland should have a time in jail. It’s 
the finest .. .” Mr. Darrell Figgis is perhaps for the 
moment autobiographical. Hewas first known to readers 
as a poet approved by Chesterton; and, later, as himself 
an approver, in a fine essay, of Francis Thompson. A 
voluminous writer besides, he has now produced a book 
to which even those who adopt Jeremiah Hare’s diatribe 
will give a welcome. For ourselves, we reckon it, in its 
own department, no less than a masterpiece. W. M. 


RINITY COLLEGE, Dublin, has very appropriately 

shown that she has a literary link with the nation by 
whom she is geographically compassed. The Catalogue 
of Irish MSS. (Hodges vee): begun by the late Dr. 
Abbott, has been completed by E. J. Gwynn. Besides 
the famous Books of Kells and / nt there is a mixed 
treasure and dump heap of writings from Ninth Century 
scribes to the last hereditary poets and penmen, who 
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closed or collapsed historically in the hedge schoolmasters 
of a century past. Here and there scholars like Kuno 
Meyer and Whitley Stokes have taken their pick, but a 
vast amount remains for Gaelic editors. Like so much 
Irish work it may prove as disappointing as it looks fasci- 
nating. Who would not like to know further of “ the 
Adventures of the Compassionate Woodkern,” or of the 
alder tree which miraculously bore apples on Inis Cealtra, 
or read the terrible satire which Tadg Dall O’Higgins 
wrote on the O’Haras, which made them cut out his 
tongue? And the religiously minded must long to trace 
“‘Patrick’s descent from Noah” or read the Gaelic note 
on the colour of the hair of Christ and the Apostles, or 
accept the additions, which the scribes made to the Holy 
Scriptures, as to how the Virgin was alternatively sad 
or smiling, and how Lamech killed Cain whom he mistook 
for a wild beast. Who would not be the better for know- 
ing ‘* the two sorrows of the Kingdom of Heaven” or 
for practising the twelve Golden Fridays, fasting on which 
brought the faster the ocular vision of Jesus and Mary, 
forty days’ warning of death and a priest at the death? 
Irish MSS. are often as full of theological detail and quaint- 
ness as the writings of Sir Thomas Browne. It is a deli- 
cacy of devotion to think that the four timbers of the 
Cross were cedar, cypress, palm and olive. From Maurice 
Gorman we learn the names of the thieves who stole the 
mules and asses of the Cardinal Legate visiting the King 
of Munster, which caused the Pope to sell the rent and 
law of Ireland to the English! A strange legend indeed, 
but the scribes had not the advantage of knowing Cardinal 
Gasquet’s opinion on the famous forged Bull by which 
Ireland was said to be given to England. His Eminence 
has reprinted his famous essay from the Dusuin Review 
in his sketches of Monastic Life in the Middle Ages (Bell 
and Sons). ‘There he prints the parallel Latin of the 
letter of Adrian IV to Louis VII, forbidding him 
and King Henry to invade a country described as H. 
and of the forged Bull encouraging Henry’s raid into 
Ireland. H. was supposed by Lingard to stand for Spain, 
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but the Cardinal shows that it could only have been 
Hibernia, into which the Pope forbade an armed descent. 
Years after the descent had been made, the Bull was 
conveniently written to cover Henry’s ill-fated tracks. 
The Cardinal defends Abbot Wallingford from the stric- 
tures of Dr. Gairdner showing “ how so excellent a his- 
torian may stray from the paths of history into the realms 
of romance once the signposts of fact have been disre- 
garded,” points out how advanced and scientific Roger 
Bacon was in his attitude to the revision of Holy Writ and 
describes a copy of Polydore Vergil’s English History in 
the Vatican Library whichshould lead to anew and impor- 
tant edition. In one iastance out of many, it gives the 
character of Henry VI at greater length than in any 
printed text. ‘The most interesting part of the book des- 
cribes the relations between England and the Holy See 
during Napoleonic days, when the Holy See and the Pro- 
testant Empire were equally alarmed. Disaster causes 
strange correspondents and it is curious to find Admiral 
Hood writing from H.M.S. Victory to the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State, and the Cardinal of York, Henry IX, writ- 
ing out of the Conclave of 1800 to George III, whose 
Government had come to the financial rescue both of the 
last of the Stuarts and of Cardinal Erskine, the first Papal 
ambassador to England since the Reformation. Has not 
the time come to reveal all England’s secret flirtations with 
the “Scarlet Woman” from 1815 to 1870? British 
Protestantism is too moribund to be shocked. 


S. L. 


N Purse and Politics, by Robert Sencourt (George 

Allen) we get an array of information and somewhat 
intricate thoughts, and yet easy enough reading, thanks 
to the author’s style, which is light and breezy. The fact 
that the writer was “ brought up in the South Seas ” 
gives him a wider outlook than is usual in the case of the 
average Englishman. ‘The work deals with the economic 
situation before, during and, more especially, since the 
war. Ireland is touched on sympathetically ; but, per- 
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haps, rather too shortly. There is quite a lucid under. 
lining of the importance of the de-Teutonizing of British 
politics under Edward VII. Finally, the author brings 
us face to face with the financial and other difficulties 
to which it has led. All those whose faith in the British 
Empire has survived the shocks of the last few years, wil] 
not fail to learn something from its pages, even if the read- 
ing of them tend to confirm the opinion, certainly shared 
by the present writer, that France is now the one great 
Power with a clear and definite policy. A. 


ISCELLANIES have sometimes a comprehensive 

interest distinct from the interest attaching to their 
various contents. Representing as they mostly do the 
casual exercises of a mind in process of training for larger 
things, they surprise it, as we might say, in half-dress and 
cause it to betray its sources of strength and weakness 
more readily than when it is ranged in full regimentals 
and invested with the high insignia of the biographer or 
the historian. Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Books and Charac- 
ters (Chatto and Windus) is a miscellany of this kind, 
consisting of fourteen very clever essays written for the 
most part before the author had attained that studied 
development of his powers which is his style and measure. 
Seven of the essays are upon French and seven upon Eng- 
lish subjects, and all of them may be compared to well- 
spiced wine of good body. The French vintage affords 
the better bouquet, but in this there is nothing to 
be surprised at. Mr. Strachey is a master of French 
literature, and a student only of English character. The 
very depth of his French studies has made his judgments 
upon English men and women seem a little shallow. In 
Eminent Victorians he brought a mind steeped in the 
logic of the Eighteenth Century in France to bear upon 
the life of the Nineteenth Century in England; and the 
result was what some laughed at and others disbelieved. 
Here, as often as not, he is back upon his proper ground 


across the Channel. 
In the interesting appreciation of Racine’s poetry which 
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stands at the opening of the book he reminds us of Words- 
worth’s warning that to judge a poet one must love him. 
So far as the saying is true—and it is but a half-truth— 
it holds good for men as well as for poets; and if Mr. 
Strachey were more English in his feelings, he would give 
jt more weight in his work. As things are, however, he 
finds his best satisfaction and secures his most telling results 
in the clear, mordant air that was first generated by the 
Encyclopedists. His recurring comparisons of men and 
women to cats and monkeys are reminiscent of his teachers 
and significant of his own point of view. For he is 
always looking for, and he often successfully detects, the 
animalin man. Even the brilliant essay on Shakespeare’s 
final period, where he effectively disputes the common 
opinion that the last creations of the poet’s genius display 
acalm and gracious mind at rest with itself and all the 
world, betrays this same curious preoccupation with 
earthy things. Whilst other critics are too absorbed with 
Prospero and Imogen to notice less pleasing persons, the 
forms of Caliban and Cloten rivet his gaze. Every 
contortion of the body, every foible of the mind, each 
gaucherie of the soul, he fixes with unerring eye; only the 
divine element in man, being hidden like God Himself, 
escapes him. 

Thus it comes about that Mr. Strachey’s talent is seen 
at its best in such an essay as that upon Madame du Def- 
fand, where both subject and author are agreed upon their 
limitations. For Madame du Deffand had no more use 
than Mr. Strachey for spiritual things. He com- 
pares her to a cat, as he compares Voltaire to a monkey; 
and, if the philosophy of the Encyclopedists was well- 
founded, any difference of nature between them and 
<A animals in question lay in degree rather than in 

nd. 

A sceptic in a convent-school, Madame du Deffand 
had been early submitted to the scrutiny of Massillon. 
His prescription, after an interview had taken place, was 
athreepenny catechism. ‘ He had seen.” Mr. Strachey 
tells us, “‘ that the case was hopeless.” Or, perhaps, he 
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had reflected that a childlike mind is the first condition 
of the knowledge of heavenly things. Anyhow, the clever 
girl passed out of the hands of the great preacher of her 
age to become a text ready to the hand of preachers 
in every succeeding generation. Never did Rationalism 
meet a more frightful Nemesis than in the history of her 
life. She was granted her mind’s desire. Brilliant her- 
self, she became the centre of as brilliant circle of men of 
letters as the world, perhaps, has ever seen. Her salon, 
it is hardly too much to say, was the intellectual centre of 
an intellectual age, and the schism of Mlle. de L’Espi- 
nasse, to which it gave rise, is a page of history. There, 
then, she reigned year after year to the end of a long life, 
distilling the finest talk, polishing the choicest epigrams, 
dissecting and destroying even the fairest characters, 
always witty, always bored. ‘“‘ Sentir que lon ne tent a 
rien... she writes after a musical evening of admitted 
excellence “‘.. . gu’on reste scule dans Punivers et que, malgré 
cela, on craint de le quitter, voila ce qui m’occupa pendant la 
musique.’ Ah! ge le répéte sans cesse,” she writes again, 
“al ny a qu'un malheur, celui détre né.”? Or once more 
“ L’ennut est Pavant-gott du néant, mats le néant lui est 
préférable.” “There is something at once pitiable and 
magnificent,” comments Mr. Strachey, “in such an 
unflinching perception of the futilities of living . . . But 
there is something alarming too; was she perhaps right 
after all? ”? One might echo the sentiment, if, indeed, 
one had nothing to hope for in another world, nor any- 
thing to leave behind in this except such a shiver of mor- 
tality and shock of bad taste as mingle in Mr. Strachey’s 
concluding epigram upon Lady Hester Stanhope: “. .. 
Lady Hester cared no longer: she was lying back in her 
bed—inexplicable, grand, preposterous, with her nose in 
the air.” 

There we may take leave of a thoroughly clever book. 
The world will see its qualities; the Catholic can hardly 
remain blind to its defects. 


A. C. 
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XCLUSIVE of the note on the relations between 
Great Britain and the Holy See between the years 
1792 and 1806, Cardinal Gasquet’s Monastic Life in the 
Middle Ages (Bell) contains twelve essays, all originally 
printed elsewhere and now difficult of access. As the 
author points out, the title “‘ only in a rough and general 
way represents the contents of the volume”: for, whilst 
some of the essays are most intimately connected with the 
history of monasticism, on the other hand we find essays 
on miscellaneous topics such as *‘ Adrian IV and Ireland” 
and “ A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land a.p. 1506.” 
Undoubtedly the essay of greatest value is the ** Sketch 
of Monastic Constitutional History,” written some years 
ago as an introduction to an English translation of 
Montalembert’s Les Moines d@Occident. In this Cardinal 
Gasquet first gives an idea of the monastic spirit; then 
shows how in course of time the rule of St. Benedict 
displaced all other rules ; then he shows that as time went 
on need was felt for some code supplementary to the rule 
which led to the movements led by St. Benedict of Aniane 
and others, including that in England which produced the 
Regularis Concordia. So far, he shows, there had been 
no violent breach with Benedictine traditions: butt then 
came developments which led portions of the Benedictine 
family farther and farther away from the original insti- 
tute. First came Cluny and then Citeaux, and so 
through Camaldoli, Monte Vergine, Vallombrosa, the 
Silvestrines, the Celestines, to the Fourteenth Century 
when the Olivetans appeared and marked the last stage, 
for with them “ the monks were not professed for any 
particular monastery but, like the friars, for the general 
body of the congregation.” This is an excellent bit of 
work, and enables one to get a general grasp of Benedictine 
developments ; and what his Eminence says of the monks 
may, mutatis mutandis, be said of the canons regular whose 
history ran on almost parallel lines. 
From the point of view of monastic history, using the 
word monastic in its more general and less specialized 
sense, the next most important paper is that on the Pre- 
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monstratensians: not because these White Canons helda 
position in this country in any way comparable with that 
of the Black Monks, but because their history is a good 
illustration of the difficulties which, in medieval times, 
existed, almost of necessity, in regard to international 
orders such as those of Prémontré, Cluny and Citeaux. 
Cardinal Gasquet points out that apart from the obvious 
difficulty which was experienced by a foreign superior 
in understanding the temperament and peculiar needs of 
his English subjects, national complications were always 
possible, and English religious were frequently forced to 
choose between obedience to the laws of their country 
and the duty they owed to the foreign head of their order. 

There are other essays on the making of St. Alban’s 
shrine, the household account of a sixteenth century abbot 
of Canterbury, on books and bookmaking, on Abbot 
Wallingford of St. Albans, and on the teaching received 
by our forefathers, as illustrated by the early Fifteenth 
Century book, Dives et Pauper. These all have an 
interest of their own, but what space there is left must be 
devoted to the last two. 

It would be impossible here to state the case of Abbot 
Wallingford fully, and itis unnecessary to doso for the facts 
are sufficiently well known; and those who are acquainted 
with them are perfectly well aware that no evidence, in 
the legal sense of the term, of the abbot’s guilt is known to 
exist. When Cardinal Morton issued his monition he 
acted on rumour, proverbially a lying jade, on hearsay, 
and on the testimony of unnamed individuals who may 
or may not have had an axe of their own to grind, as 
indeed was the case with the Cardinal himself. Itseemsto 
be quite clear that the abbot was never condemned, that, 
in fact, if a visitation was held he must have been acqult- 
ted for he was still abbot a couple of years later. Every- 
one is entitled to his own opinion as to the probabilities 
of the case, and with the rest Cardinal Gasquet is entitled 
to his. Naturally some will agree with him, others will 
not; but no unprejudiced person can deny that he has 
set down the facts sufficiently and fairly: more than that, 
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he has also stated the case as set down by the late Mr. 
ames Gairdner and shown how little substance there is 
in some of the latter’s animadversions. Cardinal Gasquet 
states the case more justly than Mr. Gairdner, and his 
essay is well worth careful study even by those unable to 
accept all his arguments. 

Dives et Pauper is probably an early Fifteenth Century 
dialogue in which Pauper instructs Dives in the truths of 
religion: Dives asks questions and Pauper answers them. 
The authorship of this book is generally ascribed to Henry 
Parker, a Carmelite, but Cardinal Gasquet gives reasons 
for treating this with reserve: he thinks Dives et Pauper 
was written in the first decade of the Fifteenth Century, 
whereas Parker died in 1470. His Eminence gives a 
series of interesting and instructive quotations, modern- 
ized, linked together by comments of his own. These 
quotations relate to a variety of subjects, the reverence 
due to images, the then state of morals in England, and 
the relative value of preaching and Masses. The follow- 
ing passage is taken from the last of these: 

. As St. Austen* saith, God’s word ought to be 
worshipped as much as Christ's body, and he sins as much 
who hindereth God’s word and despiseth God’s word or 
taketh 1t recklessly as he that despiseth God’s body, or through 
his negligence letteth it fall to the ground. On thts place the 
gloss sheweth that it 1s more profitable to hear God’s word in 
preaching than to hear a[any] Mass and that aman should 
rather forbear his Masst than his sermon. For by preach- 
ing folk are stirred to contrition and to forsake sin and the 
fiend and to love God and goodness and (by it) they be illu- 
mined to know their God, and virtue from vice, truth from 
falsehood, and to forsake errors and heresies. By the Mass 
they are not so, but if they come to Mass in sin they go away 


*So the original, but Cardinal Gasquet has St. Anselm. Higher up 
in the same quotation, instead of “‘ priests and curates ”’ we should have 
“prelates and curates.’ 


t Cardinal Gasquet has the following footnote: It will be unnecessary, 
of course, to remark that the author is not here speaking of the Mass of 
obligation on Sundays and festivals, but of voluntary attendance at Masses 

devotion. 
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in sin, and shrews they come and shrews they wend away 
>? 
_ oo cm B®. 

We might end here but for the fact that these two 
essays on Wallingford and Dives et Pauper were savagely 
attacked by Mr. G. G. Coulton in a review printed in 
The Nation and Atheneum of May 6th last. 

Mr. Coulton’s name will be known to our readers as 
that of a Cambridge lecturer who has occupied himself 
with Catholic matters for many years past. He fancies 
himself an authority on Canon Law, on monasticism, and 
the affairs of the Church in general. He does not recognize 
that his knowledge of the true inwardness of Catholicism 
is certainly not greater than that of any educated man 
might be of the Eleusinian mysteries or the cultus of 
Amen-Ra. He has a supercilious contempt for his 
opponents, but sometimes may receive a rude shock, as 
when he attempted to instruct some Catholic under- 
graduates in his lecture room at Cambridge. Socially he 
is said to be charming, but when engaged in controversy 
he shows himself an unchivalrous opponent; scurrility 
takes the place of argument, charges of ignorance, 
misrepresentation and falsification of documents do 
duty for facts. One thing and one only matters, the 
discomfiture of his opponent by fair means perhaps, 
if possible; if not, by hitting below the belt or stabbing 
in the back—methods decidedly opposed to English 
traditions of fair play. Mr. Coulton loudly professes his 
desire for truth, but when cornered he takes refuge in per- 
sonal abuse. He is fond of what he calls ** acid tests,” in 
plain English wagers; and he is equally partial to making 
offers, under certain conditions, to print his adversary’s 
arguments ; which, as he should know, no self-respecting 
person could accept even if they were not traps into which 
none but a fool would walk. The only excuse one can 
find for all this is that he has an idée fixe on the subject of 
monasticism which distorts his mental vision and vitiates 
his judgment. 

When Cardinal Gasquet’s volume appeared it was quite 
certain that Mr. Coulton would contribute a malevolent 
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notice of it to some journal, and, as has been stated, it 
appeared in the Atheneum, the last place one would have 
looked for it. Naturally he imports all the prejudice 
possible ; the review is headed ‘* Ultramontane Histori- 
ography *’; we are told that “ here we have the official 
voice, it may almost be said, of the Roman communion in 
England,” which is absurd; twenty-five lines of dis- 
paragement of an essay not included in this volume serve 
as an introduction to what Mr. Coulton has to say about 
Dives et Pauper: whilst in the last paragraph we are told 
that Cardinal Manning “ implicitly confessed that his- 
torical truth in the ordinary sease is hardly possible to an 
Ultramontane writer,” which we have no hesitation in 
describing as absolutely untrue.* 

The complaint in regard to the essay on Wallingford is 
as follows: 

“The Cardinal has now reprinted this essay, with 
others almost equally inaccurate, practically verbatim et 
literatim, even down to the petty blunders which are too 
persistent and consistent to be merely accidental—John 
of Salisbury’s best-known book misspelt everywhere both 
in text and in index; so also with Berthelet, the Sixteenth 
Century printer; /evdtura (repousée) where the Italian 
original is as grotesque as the French gloss.” 

What can one think of such meticulous pedantry ? 
Berthelet, of course, is the correct form, whilst Cardinal 
Gasquet gives Berthlet: repousée might well be a slip of 
the proof reader, as might be the accented a in /evatura, if 
that is what Mr. Coulton means; if, however, it be the 
word itself he had better look up the Chronica Monasteri 
§. Albani in the Rolls Series. The title of John of 
salisbury’s book is another matter, Cardinal Gasquet is 
not alone in spelling it Polycraticus : this is the spelling 
used by Giles and by Migne, it is so written in the 
Chartres Necrology as reproduced in Gallia Christiana, 
and the editors of that work themselves write: Eumdem 


*It may be well to state that our reviewer knew Cardinal Manning 
intimately, and had exceptional opportunities for knowing his views on 
the subject —Ep. D. R. 
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Polycratict librum laudat Ff. Lipsius. Mr. Coulton’s zeal 
for fault-finding has outstepped his discretion ; and more 
than that, not one of these matters has anything to do 
with the essay under notice—they have all been taken 
from the one on the making of St. Alban’s shrine! 

Mr. Coulton’s criticism of the essay on Dives et Pauper 
is confined to four points, two of them being omissions 
from quotations of matters which are quite unnecessary, 
They happen, however, to be of the kind in which Mr. 
Coulton’s soul delights and so assume an undue importance 
in his eyes. The other two are of quite a different 
character, they relate to the reverence due to images and 
to the relative values of preaching and hearing Mass. 

Mr. Coulton writes as follows in regard to the first of 
these: 

“On page 75 he [Cardinal Gasquet] gives a long quo- 
tation to remove the modern suspicion that the common 
folk had a superstitious reverence for the Cross ‘ amount- 
ing in reality to practical idolatry.’ ‘Three dots mark a 
gap in the middle of this quotation ; that gap represents 
nearly a column, in which the medieval author blames 
the equivocal language of official Churchmen concerning 
the Cross which ‘ blindeth much folk . .. and so for 
lewdness they be deceived and worship creatures as God 
Himself.’ ” 

Cardinal Gasquet’s object was to show what our fathers 
were taught; consequently there was no need for him to 
dwell on other matters. His quotation gives a sufficient 
idea of the teaching of the Church; however, as Mr. 
Coulton has raised the point it may be well to say that the 
omitted portion shows that the word “cross” is used in 
more than one sense, sometimes for Our Lord Himself, 
the human body with outstretched arms forming a 
perfect cross, sometimes for the actual cross on which He 
died, sometimes on the cross as His token, sometimes for 
the cross on the altar. And it will be well, too, to com- 
plete Mr. Coulton’s own quotation which should run: 

‘And so sommetyme we speak to the crosse and of the 
crosse as to hym and of him that the crosse betokeneth. 
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Sommetyme we speak of the cross onely as of his token and 
the crosse that he died upon, and so one worde is referred 
to divers thinges and this blyndeth moche people [in their 
redynge. For they meene that al the prayers that holy 
churche maketh to the crosse that she maketh them to the 
tre that Christ died on, or else to the crosse in the churche 
as in that anteme O Crux splendidior.| And so for lewd- 
ness they be deceyued and worshyp creatures as God 
himself.” 

This does not help Mr. Coulton much! The author 
was speaking of those who were misled in their reading 
and Mr. Coulton would apply this to “ the common 
folk” of the early Fifteenth Century! 

His other criticism is even worse: 

“On page 83 Dives and Pauper speaks of the superiority 
of preaching to Masses in a way which scandalizes the 
modern Catholic: therefore the Cardinal notes ‘it 
will be unnecessary, of course, to remark that the author 
is not here speaking of the Mass of obligation on Sundays 
and festivals, but of voluntary attendance at Masses of 
devotion.” But it zs necessary to remark that he man- 
ages to import this sense into Dives and Pauper only by 
garbling the actual text, printing ‘ more profitable .. . 
than to hear a Mass,” instead of the medizval author’s 
‘any Mass,’ which shows that no exception can be 
admitted. ‘The passage is, in fact, taken from Canon 
Law, where the language shows the Cardinal’s gloss to be 
as ignorant as his misuse of the English text is indefen- 
sible.” 

This is quite typical of Mr. Coulton: the cocksure- 
ness of his own knowledge and the accusations of ignor- 
ance and falsification on the part of him from whom he 
differs. ‘The answer is easy, but first it should be pointed 
out that if Mr. Coulton has found Catholics who have 
been scandalized by this passage he must have found them 
among strangely ignorant people. Every educated Catholic 
knows that there is no obligation for him to accept the 
dicta of individual theologians; were he required to do 
so he would indeed, as F. Delehaye says in another connec- 
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tion, need a robust faith, and not only that but a mentality 
which would enable him to believe in contradictories at 
one and the same time. 

There is not a scrap of difficulty to a Catholic in this 
passage. ‘Ihe conversation was between two Catholics, each 
of whom knew that he was bound sub gravi to hear Mass 
on Sundays and festivals: so that the question of 
substituting attendance at a sermon could not arise, 
however persuaded he might be theoretically that a 
sermon would do him more good. His duty was clearly 
defined as to the Mass on Sundays and festivals: as to 
others he might exercise his choice. His Eminence has, 
certainly by inadvertence, written a for any, but this 
does not make one scrap of difference to the argument, 
It is Mr. Coulton’s astounding ignorance of Catholic 
mentality which has led him astray. 

But he backs up his criticism by a reference to Canon 
Law, where he says the language shows the Cardinal’s 
gloss to be ignorant. LEarlier in his review he complains 
that His Eminence “ does not supply a single reference 
to enable the reader to check these quotations.” If ever 
a reference were wanted it is here, when it is claimed that 
Canon Law teaches that it is better to hear a sermon than 
to assist at Mass on days of obligation. 

There is nothing in the index to the Corpus ‘Furts 
Canonici suggestive of such a text; there is nothing in that 
of the Provinciale. But in Ayton’s commentary on the 
legatine constitutions of Cardinal Otho there is some- 
thing which Mr. Coulton may have considered sufficient 
for his purpose, though of course it is mot a text of 
Canon Law. In his gloss on the constitution requir- 
ing bishops to preach on suitable occasions,* Ayton sets 
out the advantages of preaching and continues: 

“Unde dixit Augustinus quod non minus est verbum Det 
quam Corpus Christi, nec minus est reus qui verbum Det 
negligenter audit, quam qui Corpus Christi sua negligentia 
in terram cadere permittit. Ratio est: quia per verbum 
Dei plures compunguntur et sic mortalia peccata delentur, 


* At p. 79 in the Oxford edition of 1679. 
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sed per Corpus Christi venalia celantur: ut legitur et 
notatur. ... 

It is almost an insult to an intelligent man to suggest 
that such a doctrine has been built on such a basis, and if 
we are wrong an apology will be due to Mr. Coulton, and 
he shall have an ample one: but only on condition that he 
produces the text on which he relies—a text which would 
be so amazing that he would certainly find no difficulty 
in securing its insertion in the Catholic press. ‘Till that 
time, which will probably be somewhere about the Greek 
Kalends, he must forgive us if we regard him as a merely 
pedantic sciolist, whose word carries no weight in matters 
pertaining to the Catholic Church. E. B. 


OR anyone who has not studied the Jewish problem, 

at least as thoroughly as Mr. Belloc, to attempt to 
pass judgment on the main thesis of his book The ‘Fews 
(Constable) would be not only to commit an imper- 
tinence towards the author but to degrade the very 
real importance of the subject of which he writes. A 
concurrent reading of Aspects of “Fewish Life (Fisher 
Unwin), a reprint of a series of letters contributed 
to the fewish Chronicle by Benammi, reinforces this 
sense of caution. If competent writers approaching 
the same subject from different starting points can end 
in such wholly contradictory conclusions, and can in 
their treatment of it create such contrasting emotions in 
the mind of a preliminarily unbiassed reader, the subject 
itself must clearly be one on which no certain decision 
can be obtainable, while any opinion must be coloured at 
least as much by the temperament of whoever holds it as 
by the nature of the bare facts on which it is based. The 
present reviewer, starting from a position of vague dislike 
of the Jews in bulk—a dislike as purely instinctive as 
the dislike of Jesuits by the ordinary uninstructed non- 
Catholic Englishman—tempered by a strong admiration of 
certain individual Jews in particular, found himself, as a 
result of contact with the concealed heat of Mr. Belloc’s 
argument, gradually beginning to seethe with unaccus- 
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tomed anti-Semitic emotions, until Benammi came 
along and supplied a cooling corrective. Yet Mr. Belloc 
is under the impression that he writes from a wholly 
dispassionate standpoint, omitting, as he says, “ every 
element of mere recrimination.” It may be suggested 
that if he had merely omitted these elements without 
saying so, his impartiality would perhaps have been more 
apparent. At the beginning of the book Mr. Belloc has 
supplied an excellent summary of his thesis. An attempt 
may be made to summarize still further the effect pro- 
duced by reading the full text. The Jews, then, are 
an aggressive, secretive, competent, cohesive, alien body i in 
our midst. We blame them for all sorts of things, e.g., 
Bolshevism, for which they are not really responsible, 
and for all sorts of characteristics, e.g., cowardice or 
avarice, which they by no means typically possess. We 
think our dislike of them is founded on these considera- 
tions, but it isn’t, and, moreover, after our charges are dis- 
proved we shall continue to dislike them as before. Not- 
withstanding our conviction that we are greatly superior 
to them, they persist in considering themselves greatly 
superior to us, an attitude which feeds our dislike. 
There is a certain rhythm in our sentiments towards them. 
Periods in which they seem more useful than unpleasant 
are succeeded by others in which they seem more unpleas- 
ant than useful. During recurrences of the latter, we 
have been in the habit of massacring them. ‘The 
beat of the rhythm is again sounding ominous; 
the cycle is again coming round. Owing to Bol- 
shevism, for which, though indeed largely Jew-directed, 
the Jews as a body are not to blame, we are once more 
becoming alive to their unpleasantness. In every country, 
especially those which have hitherto been free of it, 
Anti-Semitism is growing apace: the old restlessness is 
again showing itself, and if something is not done, the 
old remedy, massacre, will again probably be applied. 
Something, therefore, must be done, and the problem is— 
what? That, flippantly stated, is the question to which 
Mr. Belloc addresses himself. It would be an overstate- 
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ment to say that he has found a clear answer to his own 
question. But he traces a great deal of the latent distrust 
between the Jews and the other races, whichever they 
may be, among whom they reside, to the continuous 
attempts on both sides to conceal the fact that they are 
aliens and require treatment separate from the autoch- 
thonous inhabitants of the country in question. They 
have been, as it were, a suppressed complex, and hence the 
unconfessed, unrealized malaise in the body politic which 
Freud has accustomed us to expect from such conditions 
in the individual. In the past it has been almost rude to 
allude to the Jordan in the presence of a Jew. We have 
continuously tried to delude ourselves into a belief that 
citizenship and not race was what mattered. Let us, 
says Mr. Belloc, as a first step, change all that. Let 
ews be proclaimed as Jews, by themselves as well as by 
others; let Mr. Sinclair again become Slezinger, Mr. 
Benson Benjamin, and Mr. Montague Moses, and 
at least one source of irritation will be removed. 
And later, when as a result of this kind of evocation of the 
“complex ” the position is more clearly understood, the 
question of separate legislation, of which the already se- 
parate Jewish scholastic or poor law systems are excellent 
beginnings, can further be considered and developed. 
Alas, if the problem is indeed as acute as Mr. Belloc says, 
it must be doubted whether these prescriptions will be 
very efficacious. It is just in those countries where the 
polite disingenuousness prevalent in England in our 
relations with our own Jews has never been the rule that 
the problem is the most acute. No one in Poland, or 
Russia or Palestine will pretend not to recognize ‘the 
Judaism of a Jew; nor would a Jew be grateful to him if 
he did. The experience of Zionism is surely enough to 
convince us that the mere advertisement of the race does 
not tend toits greater popularity. It is therefore without 
any great expectation of a solution of the problem stated 
that Mr. Belloc’s book should be read; but after it a 
glance at Benammi may safely be recommended ! 
There is a certain artless simplicity about this Benammi 
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which is disarming, even in face of the more surprising of 
his remarks. In seeking to enlighten us as to what really 
took place in Palestine during the lifetime and mission of 
Jesus (regarding which it is only in comparatively 
recent times, i.e., in the period between Robert Els- 
mere and The Brook Kerith, that more or less successful 
attempts have been made to disown the true facts!) 
Benammi asks why should the Jews have wanted His 
death. ‘The answer is that the Jews never did.” It 
was all those wicked Romans. And yet somehow “Crv- 
cify him, crucify him,” has not precisely a Roman sound ; 
and that great cry “ Barabbas,” that Bach has transmitted 
to us so poignantly, was it first uttered by Roman 
throats? But putting his singular exegesis aside, Ben- 
ammi is a gentle Jew, possibly numbered among Mr. 
Belloc’s twenty intimates, and of his people and their 
ideals he draws a pleasant picture; and if Christians 
know as little of the inwardness of Judaism as he seems 
to know of the inwardness of Christianity they had 
better read his letters. BK. F. 


T is curious how difficult it is—even though you 

may write a stary of character, incident, love, and 
country-side humour—to avoid being set down after all 
as nothing but a propagandist once it is discovered that 
your real interest is of conversions to the Church. The 
consciousness of this is likely to make an author a little 
stealthy in introducing his first word of Catholicism ; the 
thing must come in as late and as casually as, in an ingen- 
ious advertisement, the commodity is mentioned in a 
haphazard way at the end of a discursive article. Mr. 
George Stevenson, in 4 Soul’s Comedy (The Bodley Head), 
has written a story in which, with some of this hesitancy, 
but with plenty of firmness too, he expresses his reasonable 
unagegressive views in favour of the Church; and if there 
are probably some even among Catholic readers who will 
feel themselves in some way cheated of the full chances 
and freedom of a story without a purpose, when they dis- 
cover the true motive of the tale, that is only because 
human nature is very indulgent to itself in its novel-read- 
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ing. Mr. Stevenson, however, has achieved something of 
a triumph in the diversity of his story of an Anglican parson 
turning Catholic: and it is the writing of such modest 
dialectic as this, of such a lightness of touch, too, that 
ought to put that entirely sane thing, a novel with a 
purpose, into new favour. V. M. 


HE Life and Letters of Archpriest Fohn Foseph 

Therry, Founder of the Catholic Church in Aus- 
tralia (Angus and Robertson, Sydney), by Father Eris 
M. O’Brien, comes like a voice from the dead, from the 
dust of ecclesiastical archives, from the dust of convicts, 
the mixed dust of demons and of martyrs testifying to the 
Faith even by enduring lashes rather than Anglican 
services, from the dust of past conflicts with the secular 
power and sometimes with the episcopal power, for both 
pishops and governors smote this lonely pioneer and 
fearless freelance. Out of the dust, whether it be the 
dust of the great capital of Sydney, for which he visioned 
a cathedral before it had emerged from the status of 
Botany Bay, or the dust of the lonely bush, through which 
he rode and drove in his untiring quest of souls, the 
stubborn, lovable and, perhaps, crazy figure rises to take 
his true place in the history as well as the Church aanals 
of Australia. ‘The reader recalls the great names in the 
Prelacy of the Southern Cross, Ullathorne, Moran and 
Mannix, and wonders if something of the intractable 
desert enters into their veins, and whether they would 
have made so strong a mark had they stayed their time 
in European dioceses. Australia may be out of the way, 
but its immensity and potentiality has appealed to very 
different men, and the most different and the hardest 
fighter of them all must have been Father Therry. 

The Life begins with a contradiction of Dom Birt’s 
claim that, with one exception, Dr. Slater, the founders 
of the Australian Church were English Benedictines. 
“'The priest who planted the tree of the Catholic Faith 
in Australia, and who protected and cared for it almost 
single-handed for ten years, was a secular priest, John 


Joseph Therry.” This is undoubtedly true, as Father 
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Therry arrived in 1820 and Dr. Ullathorne not until 1833. 
The arrival of the stripling who was going to supersede 
him as Vicar-General finds most interesting record in 
Father Therry’s Journal. It was not until the second day 
that he realized that Ullathorne carried papers consti- 
tuting him Vicar-General of the larger part of the aqueous 
globe, to say nothing of a whole Continent: “ February 
18th, 1833. Started for Paramatta after spending the 
whole day in the performance of duties, heard of the 
arrival of another clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Ullathorne, 
who came to the Chapel House and remained to sleep. 
February 19th, Mass in St. Joseph’s Chapel, performed two 
baptisms and two marriages. Received one person in the 
Church. Fiat laudetur atque in aeternum super exultetur 
gustissima altissima et amabilissima voluntas Det.” 

But his sense of submission was not so strong under 
Bishop Willson in Tasmania, and he eventually incurred 
suspension. It was then that he used to kneel morning 
after morning in the organ gallery of the church he had 
built, and children would vie with one another to kneel 
beside the priest whom their parents had taught them to 
love. But he had already performed his eternal work. 
He had fought Governor after Governor of New South 
Wales, and stood by the side of the convicts on the scaffold 
and in the infirmary. He had built up the Catholic 
Church on a salary of {100 a year when the Anglican 
Church was allotted one-seventh of the Colony for its 
upkeep! As Governor Brisbane wrote to the Home 
Government, “‘ Had there never been a priest here perhaps 
the Roman Catholic worship might have dwindled away 
or become ingrafted with the Protestant.” And Father 
O’Brien echoes, ‘‘We must thank the honest old Governor 
for that last sentence. At the last Judgment it will be 
worthy of repetition. .. .” It is a fine story finely told 
and illustrated with pictures and documents which bring 
back the grim days of Botany Bay and bushranging, but 
as the background of the unique and splendid achieve- 
ment of one faithful unrelenting hero-priest. S. L. 
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